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CONVENTION PREVIEW 
.... National Events Will Shape Fall Program 





summa 


T seems certain that tremendous world events will play 

a leading part in the programs for the general and sec- 
tional sessions at the annual convention of the American 
Gas Association in Atlantic City, N. J., the week of October 
7, A writer has said that the world has more news now 
wety twenty-four hours than in six months at the time of 
the American Civil War. At such a rate of speed, with cur- 
rent events influencing nearly every move, it is difficult for 
the program committees to forecast with marked accuracy 
the titles of addresses and the names of speakers. 

The chairman of the General Sessions Program Commit- 
tte, George S. Hawley of Bridgeport, Conn., after par- 
ticipating in numerous conferences and corresponding with 
his associates on the committee, has stated that the program 
for the general meetings is in a tentative state. In his opin- 
ion the subjects and speakers will be outstanding and will 
fully merit the attention of the members and guests in at- 
tendance and it is believed that no matter what the develop- 
ments of the intervening months, the pressure of events in- 
sures 4 Maximum registration. 


While it is not expected that by October any informed 
speaker will attempt to look far into the future, the Program 
Committee believes it desirable to arrange up-to-date discus- 
sion of things as they are with a review of their probable 
impact upon the near future of the gas industry. 

Some of the subjects suggested for inclusion in the gen- 
tal sessions are national resources, research, advertising, 
regulation and, of course, the ever-present sales problem. 
These, and other equally significant topics, will be presented 
by persons of acknowledged national reputation. They are 
sure to bring to the convention some concise analyses and 
fresh viewpoints on the topics assigned to them. 

Naturally the most important problems of the industry 
will appear upon the general sessions program but most, if 
tet all of them will be leavened by the imponderables of 
mtional conditions. The extent to which the activities of 


the Committee on National Defense will be reported at the 
convention meetings can only be surmised at this time but it 
may be regarded as a certainty that the high spots will be 
before the convention. 

A notable feature of the general sessions program will be 
the presentation of Association awards in recognition of ex- 
ceptional achievement. These include the A.G.A. Meri- 
torious Service Medal, the Charles A. Munroe Award, the 
Beal Medal and McCarter Medals. 


The program committees of the various sections have 
been equally busy and here again it seems assured that the 
war situation will appear time and again in one phase or 
another of the discussions in the sectional meetings. As an 
example, the Technical Section will include a paper on 
“Technical Problems of the Gas Industry in Connection 
with National Defense.” 

As has been the custom for some time, Monday, October 
7, will be Natural Gas Day at the convention. The morning 
will be devoted to important natural gas technical and re- 
search committee meetings, closing with remarks on the 
status of the industry by natural gas leaders from various 
sections of the United States. A luncheon session at 12:15 
will feature an outstanding speaker from outside the in- 
dustry. 

The afternoon session is of immediate interest to all nat- 
ural gas men. The first paper will deal with “Liquified 
Petroleum Gases in Utility Operation” and the second, 
“Methods of Valuation-Production System Property.’’ Both 
papers will be followed by discussions led by authorities in 
these fields. 

The Accounting, Commercial and Industrial Gas Sections 
as well as the Natural Gas and Technical Sections, are plan- 
ning comprehensive programs to cover the latest develop- 
ments in their respective fields. Home Service will also 
be adequately represented on the convention program. De- 
tails of these meetings will appear in the September issue 
of the MONTHLY. 








The Fifth Year ... New Plans for 





Assoctation’s National Advertising 


HE period 

July 1, 1940- 
June 30, 1941 in- 
augurates the fifth 
year of national 
advertising con- 
ducted by the gas 
industry under the 
auspices of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation. Plans 
for the new ad- 
vertising year were approved May 
22 by the Committee on National 
Advertising. The following day 
the Association’s Executive Board 
also approved the plans. 

Since its inception the campaign 
has adhered closely year by year to 
certain long-term objectives. Its 
broad purpose, defined in 1936 and 
faithfully held to ever since, is “to 
promote public acceptance of gas 
as a modern, efficient fuel for house- 
hold, industrial and commercial 
purposes for which heat is required.” 
The specific objectives sought are: 


T. J. Strickler 


Advertising Objectives 
To build up and establish in the 
minds of millions of housewives 
throughout the United States the 
feeling that gas is a thoroughly mod- 
ern cooking fuel—that it has cer- 
tain inherent advantages which are 
reflected in actual cooking results. 
To establish definitely the feeling 
that gas ranges being manufactured 
today are as modern in their operat- 
ing features and as attractive in ap- 
pearance as those being advertised 
extensively by the electric industry. 
To promote an appreciation of the 
economic advantages from the cost 
standpoint of using gas for cooking. 
To create an appreciation of the 
merits of gas for cooking so as to 
encourage present gas customers, in- 
cluding the younger generation, to 
continue the use of gas and at the 
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Chairman, Committee on 
National Advertising 


same time create the urge to replace 
old and obsolete equipment with 
modern gas ranges, rather than 
other types. 

To strengthen the position of the 
gas industry in its competitive sit- 
uation with other industries by in- 
viting attention to the many ad- 
vantages provided by the use of gas 
for the four big jobs in the home— 
cooking, water heating, refrigeration 
and house heating. 

To promote the use of gas fuel 
and modern gas equipment in those 
industrial and commercial fields 
which have been selected as of great- 
est value from the standpoint of po- 
tential load and profit possibilities. 


Cam paign Spurs Sales 

We .have made substantial prog- 
ress toward the attainment of these 
goals. That progress is confirmed 
by official statistics of the industry. 
Sales of modern gas ranges are defi- 
nitely on the up-grade. We are sell- 
ing more and more high quality 
ranges. During 1939, 83% of all 
sales were oven heat control ranges 
as compared with 77% the year pre- 
vious. Sales of other domestic ap- 
pliances are also on the increase. 
Moreover, 1940 finds us with more 
gas customers on our lines than ever 
before—a total of 16,500,000. 

The CP gas range has taken hold 
of the public because the story of 
this newest and superior cooking 
equipment fell on ground made fer- 
tile by national advertising. There 
are more than 115,000 of these 
ranges in service now, and fully that 
many more will be sold this year. 

The growth of industrial and com- 
mercial gas sales has been a source 
of pride to all of us. Sales of gas for 
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these purposes now represent 50.74, 
of total gas sales and the reveny 
derived from those sales is 32.3% of 
the total gas revenue. Unquestign 
ably, national advertising has be, 
an influential factor in all of & 
above. 

Public opinion is swinging oy 
way with increased acceleration, Ty 
morale of the industry is better thy 
it has been in years. These actop 
plishments are not alone confirm 
by those within the industry, by 
by outsiders as well. Our adverts 
ing has been on the right track } 
has hammered home to the publi 
the fact that gas is modern, and tht 
the modern way calls for cooking 
with gas. Considered from ey 
angle, the campaign to date has bers 
a success and has registered vey 
definite progress. 

The question has been taisd 
“How does the A. G. A. campaig 
measure up in effectiveness againt 
other advertising campaigns ofi 
cooperative nature?” To a greate 
tent the worth of an advertisig 
campaign is determined by thet 
fectiveness of the advertising itl 
This in turn is measured in sevetl 
ways. Constant checking and ® 
checking of reader reaction is 
accredited method of doing this. Ou 
advertising agency retains af # 
ganization to do this to guide bit 
itself and the committees in chat 
of advertising. 


Survey Proves Effectiveness 

What this independent agen 
checks have revealed are a further 
dication of our progress. 
of persons of all types and imam 
groups in all parts of the county# 
called upon in the course of the yee 
and their observation and identifi 
of our advertisements are 
These reactions are then translaied® 
various ways, one of the most peftiiet 
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of which is a dollars-and-cents account- 
ing of the effectiveness of the adver- 
rising in question. 

And here’s what a check of our 
svertising shows: On the basis of 
the number of persons observing it 
the cost of the current A. G. A. copy 
werages $8.74 per thousand, or ap- 
proximately eight and seven tenths 
of accent per person. On the basis 
of those who can correctly identify 
it, the average cost of $42.66 per 
thousand or about 4.2 cents per per- 
go. Now it is of interest to com- 

these costs with those of other 
kading association campaigns. 

The A. G. A. observation cost of 
$8.74 per thousand persons com- 

with a cost of $13.24 for the 
detric range advertising of the 
Modern Kitchen Bureau, $12.93 for 
the Ice Industries, and $13.77 for the 
Association of American Railroads. 
The identification costs of the 
AG. A. advertising of $42.66 per 
thousand compared with a cost of 
103.45 for the Modern Kitchen 
Bureau, $105.12 for the Ice Indus- 
tries, and $65.95 for the Railroad 
Association. These figures tell their 
own story. They show that we are 
getting real dollars-and-cents results 
from our advertising, that our adver- 
tising is efcient, effective, economi- 


al. 


Theme Fundamentally Sound 


This is due to several things. First, 
we are basically sound in our theme. 
Then, we are putting our money 
into well established, high-class na- 
tional magazines. The media we use 
awe keyed to the objectives of the 
campaign. We're not wasting our 
money talking to the wrong kind of 
people. On the contrary, our ad- 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES 

Publication Circulation 
Saturday Evening Post 3,250,000 
Good Housekeeping 2,350,000 
Ladies’ Home Journal 3,500,000 
McCall’s 3,000,000 
Woman's Home Companion.. 3,350,000 
Better Homes & Gardens.... 2,050,000 
True Story 2,050,000 


19,550,000 
TRADE MAGAZINE 


Gas Appliance Merchandising 7,234 





vertising is being read by those who 
have money to buy. 

Then, too, our advertising has 
reached many millions. To be exact, 
a total of 373,800,000 messages have 
been delivered to the American 
people by our industry during the 
four years this campaign has been in 
progress. It would have cost us ten 
million dollars to have sent this 
number of sales letters, figuring on 
postage of three cents alone—more 
than five times what we have spent 
for our over-all advertising, sales 
promotion and publicity campaigns 
in four years. 

Our campaign is national in scope. 
Its beneficial effects, however, are 
local. It reaches into local commu- 
nities. It influences local buying de- 
cisions. It moulds local opinions in 
our favor. And we have made prog- 
ress in localizing it more and more 
through tie-in advertising material. 
The local utility’s successful partici- 
pation in this national campaign is 
bound to be in direct proportion to 
the extent to which it ties up with 
it. It is gratifying to be able to re- 
port that in 1939 more companies 
tied in with the national campaign 
than in the previous year. And so 
far in 1940 the tie-in activity is go- 
ing forward at an encouraging pace. 


In 314 years, 592 gas utility com- 
panies have purchased a total of 3,- 
189,869 pieces of tie-in advertising. 
This reflects progress, too. 

In approaching the job of shaping 
advertisements for the new adver- 
tising year there was prepared no 
less than 35 experimental layouts 
with different copy slants in an ef- 
fort to develop a fresh and more ef- 
fective advertising technique for 
telling the gas industry's story to the 
public. Most of these experimental 
ideas were eliminated for one reason 
or another until two campaigns re- 
mained “in the finals’ for most care- 
ful consideration. 


Consumer Reaction Tested 

These two campaigns were dis- 
tinctly different in approach, but it 
was felt that each of them had cer- 
tain very definite points of merit. 
At this stage it was decided to make 
a consumer test for the purpose of 
determining the relative effectiveness 
of the two campaigns in the opinion 
of housewives, the persons whom we 
want principally to influence by this 
advertising. 

The agency, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
planned the test, developed the 
questionnaire to be used, and then 
employed an independent survey 
company to have their trained in- 
vestigators make house to house calls 
and tabulate the results. The inter- 
views were carefully planned with 
respect to covering the correct pro- 
portion of women (a) in different in- 
come groups, (b) in different types 
of communities, i.e. city, suburban 
and small town, and (c) in different 
age groups. 

The style of advertising which 
came through this consumer test 





MAGAZINE SCHEDULE, 1940-41 DOMESTIC GAS ADVERTISING 


1940 


Oct. Nov. Feb. 


Mar. 


1941 


Sept. Dec. Jan. Apr. May June July Aug. 
21 19 16 18 22 19 17 21 

4B] R 4BJ R 4B) R  4BJ R 

Good Housekeeping R R R R 

ladies’ Home Journal R R R 

McCall’s 


R R R 


Saturday Evening Post 


Woman’s Home Companion R R R R 


4B] 

fue Story R R 

Gs Appliance Merchandising xX x xX , 
R=Range ads, four colors. 4B) = 4 Big Job ads, four colors. X = Trade ads, black and white. 


Better Homes & Gardens 4BJ 4BJ 
R R 
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with the highest ratings is the cam- 
paign to be used during 1940-41. 
The caption repeated in each ad is 
the keynote for the campaign. It 
reads: “Why 3 Out of 4 Women 
Now Choose Gas For Modern Au- 
tomatic Cooking.” 

This, we believe, is a very effec- 
tive sales argument for gas and mod- 
ern gas ranges and it will gain in 
effectiveness with the constant repe- 
tition it will get by appearing in 
each advertisement. This key-note 
statement is basically competitive, 
but cleanly competitive; it establishes 
definite leadership for gas; it em- 
bodies a “follow the crowd’ appeal 
in a way which will be effective in in- 
fluencing women favorably toward gas. 

The top illustration in each ad 
will illustrate the “3 out of 4” cap- 
tion in an interesting way. This is 
not merely an attention getter but 
a carefully worked out device aimed 
to secure a high readership for the 
four adjacent lines of copy— the 
statements bringing out important 
advantages of gas and gas ranges 
put into the mouths of the four 
women illustrated. 


Four Colors To Be Used 

All of the national magazine ad- 
vertising will be in four colors. This 
is thoroughly consistent with past 
results and also with the objective 
of building public prestige for gas. 

The main illustration in each ad 
shows modern gas ranges against a 
background of attractive, thoroughly 
up-to-date kitchens. One point that 
came out strongly in the consumer 
survey was that women are tremen- 
dously interested in these colorful 
kitchens. The kitchens shown will 
not only be attractive but practical 
as well. Authenticity of the kitchen 
layouts and designs as shown in each 
ad has been passed upon by the archi- 
tectural and decorating experts of a well- 
known national women’s magazine. 

The text matter in each ad is brief 
and directly to the point. The copy 
is written in women’s language, and 
contains a real selling punch. 

“Gas, the Wonder Fuel for Cook- 
ing” is the new slogan for the cam- 
paign; and the CP range is featured 
in each advertisement as offering the 
ultimate in modern cooking appli- 


ances. The baseline theme for each 
ad continues to read, “Let Gas Do 
the 4 Big Jobs—Cooking, Water 
Heating, Refrigeration, House Heating.” 

In addition to this series dealing 
primarily with the gas range and 
gas for cooking a separate series of 
advertisements dealing with all four 
of the major domestic uses of gas 
will appear during the year. The 
first ad of this series carries the 
headline, “Life Begins When You 
Let Gas Do the 4 Big Jobs.” The 
schedule of insertions for both series 
of advertisements appears elsewhere. 

The magazines which will carry 
the four-color advertising are the 
same, with one exception, as those 
used last year. True Story has been 
substituted for American Home, be- 
cause it assures a minimum of dupli- 
cation with other magazines on the 
list and effects a better distribution 
of circulation in relation to the pur- 
chases of gas ranges. 


Publicity Program 

Publicity activities carried on in 
connection with the program started 
with one all-important initial objec- 
tive—to change the public’s impres- 
sion that the electric range was the 
only truly modern range; and to 
win for the modern gas range more 
than equal editorial recognition and 
public ‘support. This objective had 
to be attained widely in both the 
magazine and newspaper fields be- 
fore there could be any noticeable 
change in this public attitude. 

To deal with the magazines first: 
We believe that facts were sufh- 
ciently strong to win their support. 
Consequently we marshalled infor- 
mation which established proof of 
the superiority of the modern gas 
range. We have consistently gath- 
ered the news of annual improve- 
ments and changes in the modern 
gas range, as well as the CP range 
and other gas appliances, and have 
submitted this news in such a man- 
ner that the editors themselves say 
the material is unsurpassed. - 

Gradually, illustrated articles on 
the modern gas range, as well as ar- 
ticles on or including other gas ap- 
pliances appeared with increasing 
frequency in the national women’s 
magazines, despite the fact that 
competition spends about five times 
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as much for advertising as they 
industry does. However, so Bs 
ing has been our proof of the ». 
periority of gas cooking equipm 
that in the face of a far greatepey 
ume of competitive advertising, ej. 
tors have accorded us most gefietin 
treatment. The ratio remains $i 
Before the start of this camp 
the ratio was preponderantly againg 
gas. 

To January 1, 1940, 78 articles 
gas and gas appliances have 
peared in national magazines» 
taling a circulation of 128,558,073, 
or an average of 1,673,847 ciruh 
tion per gas message. 

In the newspaper field, we had, 
different problem. We had to bre 
down stiff editorial resistance tom 
ing the words, “the modetg ga 
range” or “the modern automat; 
gas range” which editors wete gp. 
vinced was a trade name bearing tk 
stigma of advertising. That job ws 
successful because week after wek 
month after month, our editom 
stories and illustrated feature mis 
contained the convincing truth abou 
gas and gas appliances. 

As of January 1, 1940, Our pub 
licity material has appeared in new 
papers with a total circulation ¢ 
990,123,961, and lineage of 32%. 
285. In the field of radio we har 
made substantial progress. To dat 
more than 900 daytime broadcasts m 
gas cooking and allied subjects har 
resulted from the scripts issued byw 


Editorial Assistance 

Aside from this three-directionl 
and definitely sales-slanted matemal 
we have completed many others 
tivities which might be termed: 
general service in gas publicity 
Briefly, these include editorial & 
sistance in home service as the& 
casion arises; preparation of 
quested articles; material to 
agency preparing a newspaper Gi 
paign for a local company, ands 
cial photographs and illustrations 
Also included were special publiaiy 
services to manufacturers who im 
material that is particularly good® 
send to editors. 

We have developed plans for ths 
next year of publicity whit # 
sufficiently flexible to permit df 
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dunge of pace as we uncover and 
build news and obtain pictorial ma- 
terial. We plan to keep the magazine 
editors converted to gas as they now 
ae. We plan to continue the radio 
talks, In the newspaper field we 
shall continue our regular illustrated 
features and special stories. 

Sales promotion activities designed 
toencourage local tie-in with the na- 
tional campaign will be continued 
ilong the same general lines as form- 
ely. During the new advertising 
year two portfolios and six special 
bulletins will be offered. These will 
indude a four-color blotter, a four- 
color bill insert, blow-ups and re- 
prints, tie-in mewspaper ads and a 
photo service sheet. 


Industrial Gas Advertising 


The current year’s advertising con- 
ducted by the Advertising Committee 
of the Association’s Industrial Gas Sec- 
tion has appeared in 17 publications 
covering 9 different industrial and com- 
mercial fields. Its objective has been 
to promote the use of gas and modern 
fi Equipment in those fields which 
have been selected as of greatest value 
ftom the standpoint of potential load 
ind profit possibilities. 

The importance of industrial and 
commercial gas—and of advertising 
featuring industrial and commercial 
ists Of gas—-is amply demonstrated by 
iteview of the statistics of the indus- 
tty. They show that in 1939: 


Industrial and commercial gas sales rep- 
fsented 50.7% of total gas sales. 
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That part of the national advertising effort which is 
devoted to the promotion of gas for industrial and 
commercial purposes is supervised by the Advertis- 
ing Committee of the Association’s Industrial Gas 
The personnel of this committee is as fol- 
lows: J. P. Leinroth, General Industrial Fuel Rep- 
resentative, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., Chairman; F. B. Jones, Director of Indus- 
trial Gas Sales, Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Vice-Chairman; C. G. Cassidy, Advertising Man- 
ager, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Henry Obermeyer, Assistant Vice-President, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; T. H. Spain, Advertising Manager, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., 
and E. D. Milener, Secretary, Industrial Gas Section, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y., Secretary. 

Industrial and commercial gas advertising scheduled to appear during the 
next advertising year will appear in leading trade publications serving seven 
important fields, as described elsewhere in this article. 








2. Industrial and commercial gas revenue 
represented 32.3% of total gas revenue. 


The total circulation of the national 
publications used in the 1939-40 cam- 
paign was 226,311. The total number 
of advertising impressions was 2,726,- 
744. The copy approach has been 
similar to that used in previous years. 
It has emphasized both the many ad- 
vantages of gas as a fuel, and the mod- 
ern gas equipment which is now avail- 
able to utilize gas most efficiently and 
most economically. 

This year, more so than formerly, 
specialized copy has been prepared for 
each individual field; action photo- 
gtaphs of modern gas equipment in- 
stallations have been featured in each 
advertisement ; wherever possible, facts 
and figures showing actual perform- 
ance in specific applications—or actual 
testimonial statements—have been used ; 


both headlines and copy have been 
packed with concrete specific data; 
names of plants with gas installations, 
as well as names of manufacturers of 
equipment have been featured. All 
this has helped to give industrial and 
commercial gas advertising increasing 
effectiveness. 

In this connection, it is a pleasure 
to report that gas company executives 
and manufacturers have been encourag- 
ingly cooperative in the matter of pro- 
viding suitable material for advertising 
purposes. As a result, the Committee 
is getting more and better photographs, 
more actual data about gas perform- 
ance in specific installations, and there- 
fore, more resultful advertising. 


“Trend to Gas’ Chart Continues 


The “Trend to Gas” Chart which 
was originated five years ago, is car- 
ried as an integral part of each indus- 
trial and commercial gas advertise- 
ment. It is encouraging to note, too, 
that an increasing number of gas com- 
panies and manufacturers are using 
this same slogan chart in their own 
advertising and promotional literature, 
in order to tie in with the national 
campaign. The appropriateness of this 
slogan—The Trend Today Is to Gas; 
the fact that it expresses graphically 
what is actually happening in the in- 
dustrial and commercial field; the con- 
sistency with which it has been used 
without change; the correlated use of 
it by gas companies and manufacturers 
—all these have given this slogan an 
increasing effectiveness. 

Each month a booklet containing 





Fields To Be Reached 





Metals Industry 


Baking Industry 


Food Processing 
Ceramic Industry 
Hotels and Restaurants 


Hospitals 

Processing Industry 
General Manufacturing 
Business Executives 





Publication 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS ADVERTISING FOR 1940-41 


Pages 


The Iron Age 12 
Steel 
Metals & Alloys 12 
Metal Progress 12 
Heat Treating & Forging 6 
Bakers Helper 6 
Bakers Weekly 6 
Food Industries 12 
Ceramic Industry 12 
Hotel Management 6 
American Restaurant 12 
Chain Store Age 12 
(Restaurant & Soda Fountain Edition) 
Modern Hospital 6 
Chem. and Met. Engineering 12 
Industrial Heating 12 
Business Week 13 


13 
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preprints of all advertisements to ap- 
pear the following month is prepared 
and sent to gas company members, 
equipment company members, and in- 
dividual members of the Industrial Gas 
Section. Its purpose is two-fold: 


1. To give advance information of adver- 
tising which is to appear. 

. To provide an opportunity for those who 
are interested to order reprints of adver- 
tisements in advance, for use in their 
own advertising or sales work. 


For the coming year it is proposed to 
continue the present trade and business 
magazine advertising program—with a 
minimum of changes in media. One 
new magazine will be used—Business 
Week, in order to better reach top men 
in industrial concerns. 

It is important to note that the fields 
reached with this advertising program 
now—and to be reached during 1940- 
41—tepresent only those which it is 


felt are most important. There are, of 
course, many other fields which are 
worth cultivating with advertising, but 
with existing funds there is, of course, 
a limit. It has always been the policy 
of the Advertising Committee of the 
Industrial Gas Section to cover a rela- 
tively few fields well, rather than 
spread advertising activities too thinly 
over a larger number of fields. 

We face the new advertising year 
confident that the campaign described 
here will bring us further along the 
road toward the attainment of the long- 
term objectives we have in mind. Of 
tremendous help to us and to all who 
believe in gas industry advertising on 
a national scale, are the splendid na- 
tional magazine campaigns sponsored 
by the appliance manufacturers. Again 
I repeat the hope and belief that na- 
tional advertising is a permanent in- 
stitution in the gas industry. 





Gas Industry Loses Hugh Hartman, 
Veteran A.G. A. Staff Member 


EADQUAR- 

TERS staff of 
the American Gas 
Association suffered 
a severe loss in the 
untimely death on 
June 8 of one of its 
most respected and 
beloved members— 
Hugh W. Hartman. 
His sudden death 
of a heart attack at 
his home in Yonk- 

H. W. Hartman ers, N. Y., at the 

age of 53 was a 
shock to his legion of friends throughout 
the gas industry which he had served faith- 
fully for many years. 

As assistant manager of the Association 
and as secretary of both the Accounting and 
Technical Sections, Mr. Hartman's activi- 
ties brought him in contact with thousands 
of people both within and without the in- 
dustry. His organizing ability and his un- 
failing good humor were widely known at 
the scores of conventions, conferences and 
meetings in which he played a prominent 
part. That he held a high place in the 
esteem of those with whom he worked is 
attested by the various scrolls which lined 
his office wall—all presented by groups 
within the gas industry who wished to make 
a permanent record of their friendship and 
respect. There was none more loyal to the 
gas industry and none who will be missed 
more by headquarters staff than Mr. Hart- 
man. 

Mr. Hartman enjoyed the distinction of 


being the oldest member of the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters staff in New York in 
point of service. In fact, his work with a 
national association serving the gas indus- 
try antedates the organization of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. He was employed as 
assistant secretary of the old American Gas 
Institute, which in 1918 combined with the 
National Commercial Gas Association to 
form the American Gas Association. 

Educated in the public schools of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and Kent College of Law, 
Mr. Hartman immediately became affiliated 
with the gas industry. His first position was 
in the collection department of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago, in 
1906. In 1908 he became secretary to the 
engineer of distribution and, in 1910, was 
made secretary to the chief engineer of the 
same company. 

His first trade association connection 
began in 1915 when he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the American Gas In- 
stitute. He continued with the Institute un- 
til the organization of the American Gas 
Association in 1918 when he was appointed 
secretary of the Technical Section of the 
newly formed association. He was appointed 
secretary of the Accounting Section in 
1919. He advanced to the position of assist- 
ant secretary-manager in 1925, retaining the 
duties of secretary of both the Accounting 
and Technical Sections. Subsequently he as- 
sumed the additional duties of assistant 
manager of the Association. 

Under Mr. Hartman's direction the Ac- 
counting and Technical Sections have shown 
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extraordinary growth and develop 
have been credited with many oug 
achievements. A 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. 
Hartman; two daughters, Miss © 
Hartman and Mrs. John Mason; g) 
Paul Hartman, and his mother, 
Hartman. 

Funeral services were conducted jf 
ers, June 10, by the Rev. W, 
Churchill, Pastor of Morsemere 
Church of that city. A large deleg 
friends of the family and business 
ates, including Chairmen and past 
men of the Accounting and Tech 
tions of the Association, attend 
services. 


New Plant to Lig 
Natural Gas 


COMPLETE new plant for the 

facture and storage of natural 
a liquid state will be constructed 
diately by The East Ohio Gas G@ 
Cleveland, Ohio, according to an anf 
ment by C. E. Gallagher, president) 
company. The undertaking is believed) 
the first of its kind. 

Estimated to cost approximately sum, 
000, the plant will enable the compa 
liquefy natural gas, hold it in sto 
liquid state, and re-gasify it as may 
quired during the days of peak dem 
mid-winter or in case of emergenaé 
new facilities are expected to aid 
pany in maintaining normal servicer 
dustrial users for increased activity) 
sult of the national defense progr 

The new process of storing liq 
developed after experimental work] 
Ohio, contemplates liquefaction off 
gas in the fall of the year when @ 
of the gas delivered through tras 
lines is normally in excess of the di 
Natural gas is first compressed to aba 
Ib. pressure, then cooled by a reftij 
system which brings the temperatum 
liquid natural gas to about 250 de 
low zero F. In the latter state it # 
in specially built steel tanks, insulatt 
a 24-inch thickness of cork, which} 
the gas in liquid form. When 
mand requires, the liquid gas is 
into the original natural gas state 
use of steam. ; 

While it requires 24 hours 0 
4,000,000 cu.ft. of natural gas 
form, it will be possible to re-gasl 
the rate of approximately 3,000,001 
per hour. The storage capacity of | 
plant is about 250,000 cu.ft. of Tig 
which is equal to about 150,000,080 
of natural gas in its gaseous state 
compares with an average daily 
demand on the company’s fae 
85,000,000 cu.ft. of natural gas. 

Location of the new plant, which) 
include three spherical tanks made a 
cial nickel steel, each 57 ft. in diame 
will be at the main works of East Ole# 
Cleveland. 
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It's Wonderfuel! 


GUUTUATLSAAEAAEAN ETAT 


HIS year’s New York World’s Fair goers have found 
Gas Wonderland, the gas industries’ exhibit group, the 
outstanding new attraction at the Fair. Here are some of 
the scenes which are attracting enthusiastic crowds in larger 
numbers than those who attended last year’s favorite exhibits. 


Left—Diminishing lens make 
this cozy-looking “mini’’ base- 
ment, viewed through peep holes, 
seem as if it might be a doll’s 
house. Actually, it is fully gas- 
equipped and large enough to 
enter. 


Right—T his “‘mini’’ kitchen, also 
viewed through peep holes, fea- 
tures gas appliances and a re- 
volving shelf which brings ob- 
jects in the cupboard directly in 
front of the housewife. 





Uitte the center of the “Court of Flame” is a giant mirrored cube are views of Tiny Town, a typical American suburb reproduced in 
which burns a majestic gas torch. Center—The “Fountains of miniature. It contains all the features of the average small town, such 
aad Water” with flames of gas of ever-changing color which as stores, homes, factories, churches, etc., which pop open to tell the 

‘hoot up through columns of mist and water. Right—Here and above story of gas in the home, commerce and industry. 
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ATE in May the Executive Board 
through President Walter C. 
Beckjord and Managing Director Alex- 
ander Forward pledged the services 
and support of the manufactured and 
natural gas industry to the various de- 
partments of the government con- 
cerned with national defense. 

The four-point program covering: 
(1) plans to provide uninterrupted 
service to industry and the public, (2) 
measures for protection of properties 
and lines, (3) assistance in production 
of munitions and (4) cooperation 
from the industry's personnel, was 
contained in communications sent to 
the Advisory Commission of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, the Depart- 
ments of War, Navy and Interior. Ap- 
preciative acknowledgments were re- 
ceived from Chairman Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., of the Advisory Com- 
mission, who stated that “the gas in- 
dustry will in due time be advised of 
the assistance which it may be called 
upon to render” ; from Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Louis Johnson; Rear Ad- 
miral Robert L. Ghormley, Acting 
Chief of Naval Operations; and Har- 
old L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. 


Defense Committee Created 

The Executive Board also authorized 
the creation of a Committee on Na- 
tional Defense for the purpose of as- 
sisting the United States Government 
with its defense program to the extent 
that the gas industry might be useful 
in such a program. George F. Mitchell, 
President, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, Chicago, was ap- 
pointed Chairman. 

The first meeting of the committee 
was held June 28 at Association Head- 
quarters at which, in his opening re- 
marks, Chairman Mitchell referred to 
the broad representation of the indus- 
try in the selection of the committee 
personnel and the inclusion of many 
with special knowledge and experience 


in matters pertaining to national defense. 

It was decided to take active steps 
to insure the collection and collation of 
all available information and statistics 
so as to permit building a definite in- 
dustry plan. Arrangements were in- 


George F. Mitchell, who heads the newly 
organized Committee on National Defense 


itiated to determine how the many 
phases of a national defense. problem 
have been handled by the gas industry 
in other countries, as for example, 
property protection, etc. 

Plans were made for full use of 
statistical information now in posses- 
sion of the Association with respect to 
plant capacity and by-product produc- 
tion and a subcommittee was appointed 
to study available data and plan a suit- 
able questionnaire to secure additional 
information which may be required. 

Close liaison was arranged for so 
that the committee may be constantly 
in touch with the Power Committee 
of the Advisory Commission. 

An interesting angle of the discus- 
sion and of the various suggestions 
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which were made at the meeting 
have come to the attention of Hey 
quarters, has been the feeling the 
whenever possible the existing fagh 
ties of the American Gas Association 
through its departments and comm 
tees should be utilized for such wot 
as may be assigned to the Commit 
on National Defense. To those hp 
know the Association set-up intimatgh, 
it will probably come as no surprisety 
learn that many of the problems gp 
almost automatically be so routed. Ay 
example: The numerous _petsonnd 
problems which may be anticipated 
calling of company employees inp 
military service of the nation, etc,, wil 
be assigned to the Committee on Pe. 
sonnel Practices. Its Chairman, HL 
Donaldson, had already offered th 
services of his committee to Chait 
Mitchell. 

A similar offer was received an 
favorably commented on from IL 
Craig, Chairman of the Rate Committe. 


Sections Get Assignments 

The principal operating problemsia 
connection with the production of wi 
materiél were assigned to the Ghit 
men of the Technical and Natural Gs 
Sections. 


Reference has already been mutt 


to the representative nature of tk 
committee personnel, as will be sm 
from the accompanying list; bor 
ever, it is anticipated that as addition 
demands for services are made upm 
the committee, specially qualified meat 
bers of the Association will be draliti 
by Mr. Mitchell. 

An interesting and significant sat 
ment made during the committee me 
ing, when discussing property par 
tion, was that of Frank L. Ball off 
New England Power  Associali0t: 
“You can do more for protection} 
proper lighting for less money than# 
other method. You can do ag@ 
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National Defense... The Gas Industry 
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T. J. Strickler 


To Members of the American 
Gas Association: 

N compliance with Section 2 of 
Article II of the by-laws of the 

American Gas Association, announce- 

ment is hereby made to the member- 

ship of the following report of the 

General Nominating Committee which 

will be presented to the annual con- 

vention in Atlantic City in October, 

1940: 

For President—T. J. Strickler, Vice- 
President and General Manager, 
Kansas City Gas Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

For First Vice-President—George F. 
Mitchell, President, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 

For Second Vice-President—George S. 
Hawley, President, The Bridgeport 
Gas Light Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

For Treasurer—Ernest R. Acker, Pres- 
ident, Central Hudson Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Reports for 1940-19414 


For Directors—2-year terms: 
John W. Batten, Vice- 
President, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. F. Bridge, Vice-President 
and General Manager, 
Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


James A. Brown, Engineer 
in Charge of Gas Opera- 
tions, The Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


D. W. Harris, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Man- 
ager, Arkansas Natural 
Gas Corporation, Shreve- 
port, La. 


Conrad N. Lauer, President, 
The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

H. N. Mallon, President, 
Dresser Manufacturing 
Company, Bradford, Pa. 

F. H. Payne, President, 
American Meter Company, 
Erie, Pa. 

Herman Russell, President, 
Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

N. T. Sellman, 
Vice-President, 


Assistant 
Consoli- 


W olf Watson E. Derwent 
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George S. Hawley 


Ernest R. Acker 


Harry D. Hancock 


UVP GSUDAAEDEARSOAEPOORSUTE 


dated Edison Co, r 
Y., New York, N¥ 


Marcy L. Sperry, Presiden 


Washington Gas 
Co., Washington, Dag 


P. S. Young, Chai nae 


the Executive Commie 
Public Service Electriggs 
Gas Co., Newark, Nag 


Respectfully submitte q 


R. L. FLETCHER, § 


Chale 


A. M. AMBROSE 
H. C. BLACKWELL 
F. M. BANKS 

E. P. PREZZANO 
EARL W. Roserts 


General Nomindin 
Committee 


The following have bes 


nominated by section nom 
nating committees to sene 
as section officers for tk 
next Association year: 


Accounting Section: For 


Chairman—E. N. Kelle, 
Philadelphia ElectricGom 
pany, Philadelphia, fi 
For Vice-Chairman—} 
man L. Dyer, Lone Sa 
Gas Company, Dalle 


Texas. 


D. P. Hate 
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Conrad N. Lauer H. N. Mallon 


Marcy L. Sperry 


Jobe W.. Batten A. F. Bridge James A. Brown D. W. Harris 


Herman Russell N. T. Sellman 








Commercial Section: For Chairman— 
R. J. Rutherford, Worcester Gas 
Light Company, Worcester, Mass. 
For Vice-Chairman—E. J. Boyer, 


Market for Liquefied Petroleum Gases 
Expands in 1939 


Minneapolis Gas Light Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Industrial Gas Section: For Chairman 
—H. Carl Wolf, Atlanta Gas Light 
(., Atlanta, Ga. For Vice-Chair- 
man—George F. B. Owens, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Section: For Chairman 
—Watson E. Derwent, Geo. D. 
Roper Corporation, Rockford, Il. 


Naural Gas Section: For Chairman— 
Harry D. Hancock, Gas Advisers, 
Inc, New York, N. Y. For Vice- 
Gairman—]. French Robinson, The 
Peoples Natural Gas Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Publicity & Advertising: For Chair- 
a artles A. Tattersall, Niag- 
dson Power 

Wew York, N. Y. 
cb al Section: For Chairman—D. 
Mattson, Equitable Gas Company, 
@MSburgh, Pa. For Vice-Chairman 
Harold L. Gaidry, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Corporation, 
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HE trend in sales of liquefied pe- 

troleum gases, which had showed some 
slackening in 1938, again turned sharply 
upward in 1939. Domestic sales of 223,- 
580,000 gallons of liquefied petroleum 
gases in 1939 were reported in a survey 
made by the Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior. The improved 
demand for liquefied petroleum gases in 
1939 is indicated by the 35 per cent gain 
over the 1938 total of 165,201,000 gallons, 
which in turn was 17 per cent above do- 
mestic requirements in 1937. The ex- 
pansion in the market in 1939 measures up 
to gains of 33 and 39 per cent, respec- 
tively, in 1937 and 1936. 


All Uses Show Gains 


All important uses of these gases showed 
marked advances in 1939 over 1938, with 
the exception of chemical manufacturing. 
Sales of “bottled gas,” which type of gas 
makes it possible to employ modern kitchen 
equipment in rural districts beyond the city 
gas mains, rose over 50 per cent in 1939. 
Gas companies, which use liquefied pe- 
troleum gases for enriching manufactured 
gas or for direct distribution through their 
mains, increased their purchases of these 
gases by nearly 37 per cent in 1939. 

Industrial demand, which declined in 
1938 as compared with 1937, made an out- 
standing gain of 59 per cent in 1939, as 
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manufacturing activities again advanced. 
The spread in their use as motor fuel, espe- 
cially in western areas, is evidenced by a 
37 per cent increase in deliveries for this 
purpose in 1939. Liquefied petroleum gases 
required for chemical manufacturing was 
reported as 20 per cent below the 1938 
total. 

Exports of liquefied petroleum gases, 
which have fallen steadily since 1936, again 
turned upward in 1939 and the total of 
1,570,000 gallons is approximately double 
the quantity in 1938. Distributors sup- 
plied a domestic and export demand of 
225,150,000 gallons in 1939, a 36 per cent 
gain over the 1938 total of 166,026,000 
gallons. 

Domestic deliveries of liquefied petroleum 
gases in 1938 comprised approximately 
equal portions of propane, butane and pro- 
pane-butane mixtures; however, in 1939, 
probably owing to the large increase in the 
demand for “bottled gas” which is pre- 
dominately propane, the proportion of total 
sales accredited to propane increased from 
33 to about 36 per cent and there was a 
corresponding drop in propane-butane mix- 
tures from 34 per cent of total sales in 1938 
to 31 per cent in 1939. The proportion 
of pentane in domestic deliveries is com- 
paratively small; however, the percentage 
gained slightly in 1939 over 1938. 





Housing projects such as this one at Austin, Texas, are erected with the aid of the United States Housing Authority. This project uses ea fn 
cooking, water heating, space heating and laundry. No type of mechanical refrigeration was used 
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Gas Industry's 
USHA Program 





ROBABLY no other Government 

building program has been of so 
great an interest to the gas industry as 
that of the United States Housing Au- 
thority. The U. S. Housing Act au- 
thorizes the USHA, a corporation of 
perpetual duration, to make loans up 
to a total of $800,000,000 to local au- 
thorities for the construction of public 
housing projects and also to contract 
to pay annual contributions so that the 
rents in these public housing projects 
will be within the means of families 
from the slums. 


USHA Financing 

There are no grants or subsidies to- 
ward the capital costs of building US 
HA-assisted projects. Local projects 
are built entirely with local funds, not 
more than 90% of the capital cost be- 
ing borrowed from USHA and not less 
than 10% of the capital cost being 
borrowed from sources other than the 
Federal Government. All these loans, 
Federal and local, are secured in full 
by all the revenues of the project and 
are repayable in full with interest. 

After a local project is built and oc- 
cupied, the USHA pays annual contri- 
butions to cover part of the difference 
between the rents which slum dwellers 
can afford to pay and the total charges 
necessary to cover debt retirement, op- 
erating costs, utility charges, mainte- 
nance, repairs, replacements, and pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes, which total 





®@ The American Gas Association is 
prepared to assist member gas 
companies in the preparation of 
their proposals in connection with 
USHA projects and in other 
ways. In addition to the Wash- 
ington office, members of head- 
quarters’ staff in New York and 
two important committees are 
organized to cooperate with gas 
companies and the USHA. 

® Mr. Bean’s article tells how the 
Government's program is set up 
and how the Association may be 
of assistance to local companies. 
It is the first in a series of ar- 
ticles on Government activities 
which will appear from time to 
time in the MONTHLY. 











By GeorcE W. BEAN 


Fuel Consultant, American Gas 
Association, Albee Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


charges may be called an economic 
rent. The rents paid by the occupants, 
plus the Federal and local annual con- 
tributions, cover the total charges, mak- 
ing up the economic rent. 

In every city where a USHA project 
is contemplated, the rents paid by fam- 
ilies living in slum buildings are 
studied by the local authority in co- 
operation with the USHA. Before a 
loan contract is signed, it is known 
that the rents in the projects will meet 
the incomes of the families who lack 
decent housing. 
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The housing erected under the U$ 
HA program is to be leased, in th 
words of the Housing Act, to“... 
families who are in the lowest incom 
group who cannot afford to pay privat 
enterprises in their community to build 
an adequate supply of decent, safe and 
sanitary dwellings for their use.” 

No loan contract and no annual coe. 
tribution contract is entered into bythe 
USHA until extensive surveys hae 
been made of family incomes, budges 
and the monthly rental paid by fam 
ilies in the slum areas. On the bass 
of these known facts, the evident 
must be conclusive that those now i 
ing in the slums will be re- ho 
rents they can afford. ’ 


Two Hundred and Ninety-six? 
Under Way 3 
Of the original appropri tid 
$800,000,000 for the USHA p 
the entire amount has been eafil 
for projects. Two hundred and | 
six projects have been negoti 
fuels. Of this number 2161 
cided upon gas for cooking, @ u 
are still open. Gas refrigeratitl 
be used in 35, and 95 are unde 
Laundry plates will use gas™ 
projects, with 57 still open. 
projects gas will be used f0m 
heating, and 60 are still opem 
space heating has been specified! 
of the 148 projects which have 
decided upon. : 
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mpetition between all utilities has 
ivery keen for this housing busi- 
but the number of projects where 
i to be used speaks well for our 
: This gas business has not been 
red by reason of the fact that local 
ig authorities or anyone con- 
id with the USHA were “gas- 
ged.” The rate negotiators of the 
# Division and the engineers of 
PTechnical Division are all a fine 
fof men and have no favorite in- 
jest in any utility. The one thing 
ost in their minds is securing 
the best possible facility for the tenants 
i the lowest possible total operating 
ast, and unless they find that the rates 
and services offered by the gas com- 
pany ate the lowest, we do not get the 
business; if they are the lowest—we 

tH /]} do, and that is the story. 
There is a Bill now before Congress 
Mumm BH foappropriate an additional $800,000,- 
000 to continue the program. This 
¢ US HF pill failed of passage at the last session 
in the of Congress but is up for action in the 
++: @@ present Congress. Due to war condi- 
incom HE tions it is not believed that Congress 
private Hill appropriate the full $800,000,- 
» build HH 00, but will make a liberal amount 
fea milable for the continuance of the 


program. 


How the Program is Operated 

In order that the gas industry may 
get its full share of this new business 
a effort will be made to explain in as 
much detail as possible how rate nego- 
titions are conducted and to tell of 
the different elements that enter into 
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these cases before decisions are reached 
as to the most economical fuel to be 
used that will permit the operation of 
the project at a base room rent level 
fixed for that particular locality. 

In order to arrive at the lowest eco- 
nomic utility cost, the first step neces- 
sary is to obtain rates on fuel and 
energy and prices on coal, oil and ice, 
etc. Based on these rates and prices, 
various combinations of utility services 
are analyzed and the combination 
which is considered practical for the 
particular project and lowest in eco- 
nomic cost is recommended by USHA 
to the local housing authorities. 


All Factors Should Be Considered 


In the making of utility analyses, it 
is important that sight is not lost of ail 
of the factors which enter into, and 
have a bearing on, the operating ex- 
penses of the particular combination 
of utilities. There must be taken into 
consideration the debt service on the 
investment, together with the replace- 
ment, repairs and maintenance expense 
on the equipment and systems involved 
and the fuel and energy costs as well 


This large model apartment group 
at Tampa, Florida, was a USHA- 
assisted project. It uses gas for the 
“tour big jobs’ of cooking, house 
heating, water heating and refrig- 
eration. Inset is a picture of the 
type of slum replaced by this project 









as a factor on vacancy and collection 
losses. 

It is frequently found that some one 
will compare one type of cooking with 
another purely on the basis of cost of 
fuel alone; this is erroneous in view 
of the fact that the fuel load created by 
a cooking installation will, when added 
to the load of other functions served 
with the same fuel result in an over- 
all average unit cost of that fuel which 
is considerably less than if the cooking 
load were omitted. Therefore, one 
function often has a definite relation- 
ship to other functions and it is im- 
perative that the utility study be con- 
sidered as a whole rather than the in- 
dividual functions. 

The utility analyses are handled in 
the following manner by USHA. 


(1) The country is divided into re- 
gions and each region has a di- 
rector. As early in the stage of 
the project as practical, the Re- 
gional Office submits to the Tech- 
nical Division of the Washington 
Office data on the size of the proj- 
ect, types of buildings, etc. 











(2) Based on these data, quan- 
tities of consumption of 
fuels and energies are com- 
puted and submitted to the 
Utility Section of the Legal 
Division in order that they 
may negotiate for rates. 


(3) After the proposals for 
utility services have been 
obtained from the utilities, 
this information is re- 
ferred to the Technical 
Division of the Washing- 
ton Office to prepare anal- 
yses on the various prac- 
tical combinations of utili- 

ties. 




















































(4) The Technical Division then sub- 
mits their findings to the Regional 
Office who in turn consults with 
the local authorities with respect 
to the final selection of utilities 
for the project under consider- 
ation. Frequently, at this stage, 
there is need for conference be- 
tween the Legal Division and the 
Technical Division of the Wash- 
ington Office, the Regional Office 
and the local authority with re- 
gard to considering local prob- 
lems and conditions which the lo- 
cal authority has brought to light 
which often influence the selec- 
tion. 


Clear Understanding Necessary 

It is to be remembered that the anal- 
yses prepared by the USHA are created 
purely as a basis on which the local 
housing authority will make the final 
selection. It is the objective of the 
USHA to guide the local authority in 
the selection of a utility combination 
that will bring about a project which 
comes within the intent of the Housing 
Act. 


IF THE UTILITY COMPANIES 
CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD THE 
USES TO WHICH THEIR FUELS 
MAY BE EXTENDED, THE EFFECT 
THE INCLUSION OR OMISSION 
OF A PARTICULAR FUNCTION 
HAS ON THE ECONOMIC COST 
AND ALSO AS TO WHAT THE 
ANALYSIS INCLUDES, THEY 
WOULD BE IN A POSITION TO 
SUBMIT, AT THE TIME THE REP- 
RESENTATIVE OF THE LEGAL DI- 
VISION OF USHA CONTACTS 
THEM, RATES AND SERVICES 
THAT ARE IN KEEPING WITH 
THE PROGRAM. IN OTHER 
WORDS, THE RATES ALONE, AL- 
THOUGH IMPORTANT, ARE 
ONLY A PART OF THE TOTAL 
ECONOMIC COST AND IF A UTIL- 
ITY COMPANY CAN _ BRING 
ABOUT A REDUCTION OF THE 
INITIAL COST AND/OR MAIN- 
TENANCE AND REPAIRS OF SYS- 
TEMS OR EQUIPMENT, IT WILL 
MAKE THE ANALYSES UNDER 
CONSIDERATION THAT MUCH 
MORE ATTRACTIVE. 

The USHA has set up the follow- 
ing estimated amounts as an annual 
maintenance and repair cost: Gas 


ranges $1.50 each, Gas refrigerators 
$2.00 each, Gas hot plates $1.00 each, 
domestic Gas water heaters $1.00 each, 
Gas space heaters $0.45 to $0.75 each. 

These estimates made by the USHA 
are based on an average annual oper- 
ating expense over a period of twelve 
years. It is, however, possible to re- 
duce the estimated total utility cost for 
a specific project if the gas company 
can offer to guarantee the maintenance 
and repair costs at some specified lower 
figure. In many cases, this has been 
done and has been the effective means 
by which the total gas cost was reduced 
below that of competitive fuels. The 
main interest of the USHA in this pro- 
gram is in the operating cost of the 
project. 

In the natural gas territory the USHA 
has shown some interest in gas gen- 
erating engines, particularly where it 
might prove economical in operation. 
It is, therefore, suggested that if nat- 
ural gas companies are interested in 
this particular feature that they include 
in their proposals data covering such 
installations. 

The USHA insists on the purchase 
of gas on a master meter basis, and in 
projects where there are a number of 
buildings in a group it has been found 
more economical in laying out the dis- 
tribution system to install several me- 
ters. In such instances gas companies 
are requested to signify their willing- 
ness to combine the meter readings. 


We Stand Ready to Help You 


The American Gas Association has 
taken cognizance of the importance of 
the USHA program to the gas industry 
and has appointed two important com- 
mittees to cooperate with gas com- 
panies and the USHA, furnishing gas 
companies with information that will 
be helpful to them in the preparation 
of their proposals and information to 
the USHA on their technical gas prob- 
lems. Marcy L. Sperry, president of 
the Washington Gas Light Company, 
is chairman of the Committee on 
Housing and Realty Projects. - Leon 
Ourusoff, also of the Washington Gas 
Light Company, is chairman of the 
Working Committee serving under 
Mr. Sperry. John West, Jr., secretary 
of the Commercial Section, and C. 
George Segeler, engineer of utilization, 
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both of the A. G. A. headquarters gap 
in New York, have served With th 
Working Committee in Preparing de. 
tailed instructions for the guidance g 
gas companies in preparing their pro 
posals. 

It is suggested that where a USHA 
project is contemplated, the gas gop. 
pany in that city request of the Amey. 
can Gas Association copies of the di, 
covering such projects. Also all gy 
companies are requested to send to th. 
Washington Office of the A. G4 
copies of all correspondence and 
posals submitted in order that I mp 
better represent them before the fini 
recommendation of the USHA is mé 
to the local authority. I am in almps 
daily conference with the USHA m 
the many gas problems confronting 
them. 

It should be noted in Closing thi 
the USHA has no connection with th 
Federal Housing Administration. Th 
FHA is interested only in guaranteeing 
the mortgages for private construction 
and the only assistance the Ameticn 
Gas Association can give to the gasin 
dustry in the FHA program is upping 
that A. G. A. Laboratories approve 
appliances be made a requirement fr 
installation. 


Carbon Black Sales High 
in 1939 


HE carbon black industry reached nev 
peaks of production and co 
in 1939, due to the demands of the 
ring nations and to the recovery if) 
production, according to the 
Mines, U. S. Department of the 

Production was 525,166,000 
per cent more than in 1938; total’ 
were 560,533,000 pounds, an inereaie 
36 per cent over 1938. Exports of Gite 
black passed the 200-million-pound mit 
for the first time; domestic sales imenesel 
47 per cent over those in 1938 and wer 
14 per cent above the previous peak 
corded in 1936. 

There were 347,270 million cubic fet 
of gas burned in the manufacture of 
black in 1939, compared with 324950mt 
lion in 1938. The average yield pe 
thousand cubic feet rose from 1.47 
in 1938 to 1.51 pounds in 193%) ha 
increase was probably due to a ga 
relative importance of production by 
methods” which have much higher 
than the channel process. The a 
of natural gas used was 0.94 @ 
thousand cubic feet in 1939 compai 
0.89 cent in 1938. 
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This g45 company 
how room became an 
grative flower show 
ghee the company 
ponsored this pop- 
wlar local event 
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Say It With Flowers 
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R some time the Muskegon Dis- 
trict had been investigating dif- 
ferent civic activities carried on in 
Muskegon with the thought that our 
company could sponsor some activity 
that would indicate the Gas Company's 
desire to promote worthwhile civic en- 
taptises, and at the same time enable 
ws to become better acquainted with 





By H. S. PARKER 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 


our customers. The idea of a Spring 
Flower Show—long wanted by Greater 
Muskegon florists and citizens alike— 
appealed to our company. 


Modern gas appliances in a background of flowers and shrubbery at the Spring show 
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This is the second in a series of 
articles sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Community Development of 
the Commercial Section under the 
chairmanship of H. C. Thuerk, gen- 
eral manager of sales, The Utility 
Management Corp., New York. 


Late in January of this year the 
Muskegon Florist Association was ap- 
proached by the Gas Company with a 
proposal offering to supply a show 
room and furnish suitable prizes to the 
florists, together with sufficient adver- 
tising, if they would cooperate with 
the Gas Company in staging a spring 
flower show on April 12-14, 1940, as 
a civic venture—it being understood 
that neither the company nor the flor- 
ists would be allowed to sell or attempt 
to commercialize on the flower show 
in any way. Quite naturally the Asso- 
ciation responded one hundred per 
cent and appointed a committee to 
work with the company. 

Most utilities realize that only a 
small per cent of their customers ever 
enter their office buildings and are not 
familiar with what the company has 
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to offer along the line of modern kitch- 
ens and home service work. The flor- 
ists also feel that few people ever visit 
greenhouses and are not familiar with 
the kinds of flowers grown in their 
own city. By the staging of a flower 
show the company hoped to interest 
its customers in its activities and keep 
its merchandise uppermost in the 
minds of the public. 

Rules and regulations governing the 
size and height of exhibits, cash premi- 
ums to be awarded to prize winners, 
and specifications covering the com- 
pany’s offer were prepared by the com- 
mittee and mailed to all the florists in 
the city. Attached to this set of rules 
were entry blanks to be filled out and 
returned to the committee, so that the 
show could be properly staged. 


Advertising by Gas Company 

Advertising of the flower show was 
carried on by the company from ten 
days prior and including the second 
day of the show, through newspaper 
publications and by radio. During the 
show, four broadcasts a day were made 
direct from the show room, accom- 
panied by music four hours each day. 
Small souvenirs were given away by 
the Gas Company to all ladies attend- 
ing the show, and as mentioned before 
no attempt was made in any way to 
commercialize, either by ourselves or 
by the florists, during the entire show. 

The company through its own em- 
ployees, with the help of an outside 
carpenter, erected all backgrounds con- 
sisting of white birch, spruce and cedar 
trees, together with red willows and 
other wild shrubbery. Erected at inter- 
vals throughout the show room were 
pine trees having diameters from 
twelve to eighteen inches. These trees 
were cut to the desired height with 
holes drilled in the log about two feet 
below the ceiling height, in which 
were inserted branches from other 
trees, to give an effect of a tree in 
growing condition. Paths leading 
through the show room were made of 
cut stone and birch logs, the logs be- 
ing six to eight inches in diameter; 
back of which was a strip of sod eight 
inches wide which formed the begin- 
ning of space that was to be filled in 
by the florists themselves. The paths 
were covered with tan bark to a depth 
of two inches, making a very colorful 
effect, besides a soft footing. 


The exhibitors were divided into 
two classes; namely, the retailers and 
the growers. First, second and third 
prizes were awarded in both classes; 
while prizes for vase and basket ar- 
rangements, together with bridal bou- 
quets and corsages, were open to all 
exhibitors. Each florist furnished all 
material and constructed his own ex- 
hibit, which consisted of continuing on 
from the eight inch strip of sod to the 
backgrounds already arranged. 

The effect of the show room when 
completed was really unbelievable, in- 
asmuch as there was no indication ap- 
parent to the eye that the flower show 
was built inside of a sales floor, home 
service department and storage room. 

The news of the flower show spread 
rapidly after the first day throughout 
Greater Muskegon, and all during the 
second and third days of the show 
people had to stand in line from fif- 
teen minutes to half an hour before it 
was possible to enter the show room. 
Even then many people were disap- 
pointed when the show closed on Sun- 
day night. The company had dreamed 
of interesting ten thousand people in 


this show for three days, but the fag 
that we had over thirteen ; 
people proved that the entire Venture 
was a huge success. Hundreds of gm, 
ments, both written and verbal, Wer 
received by the company and ing 
viduals stating what a wonderful hj 
it was for the Gas Company to dog, 
civic movement. 

The total cost of the show to 
company was around $1600.09 ¢ 
which $424.00 was spent for adver. 
ing and favors; and $450.00 wag gf 
fered as prize money to the Flongy 
Association. The remaining $752 
covered labor and miscellaneous item 
There is some question as to whether 
all the advertising and all of the laby 
should be charged direct to the flow: 
show, inasmuch as the company woul 
have had a portion of this expense 
the flower show had been eliminated 

Both our management and floriss 
alike feel that the show was a big sx. 
cess, and are inclined to duplicate, 
similar show next spring. It is inte. 
esting to note that since the flower 
show our merchandise sales have ben 
on the increase. 





Financing Plan Offers 
Aid to Industry 


NEW plan to help New York City 

business and industrial concerns to 
modernize and to expand their plants was 
announced last month in full-page adver- 
tising in general, financial and foreign lan- 
guage newspapers in that city by the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc., according to E. F. Jeffe, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. One of the ads is 
shown herewith. Radio and direct-by-mail 
will also be used in the campaign. 

The plan involves new low-cost financ- 
ing on a three year basis for the purchase 
of gas and electric equipment needed for 
commercial or industrial modernization and 
expansion programs. 

The campaign is being appropriately 
launched at this time to assist New York 
business and industry to increase production 
facilities and create additional jobs, Mr. 
Jeffe said. This is the first time that indus- 
trial and commercial establishments have 
been able to purchase so many types of 
equipment on a three year finance plan. All 
types of gas and electric equipment are in- 
cluded—such as new furnaces and ovens 
for improved economy and quality, new 
motors for increased power and efficiency, 
air conditioning, better lighting, etc. 

Carrying a broad-gauged appeal to busi- 
ness, the copy reads in part as follows: 
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“The challenge is clear: To create jos 
for men, to increase production and but 
ness facilities, to extend America’s @ 
nomic front and to advance the Amefian 
way of life. And New York leads the wa. 

“Consolidated Edison, serving New You, 
offers a new, low-cost 3-year Financing Pla 
to assist industries and businesses, whid 
are users of its gas and electric servic, i 
the purchase of needed equipment.” 





CONSOLIDATED EDISON OFFERS A NEW PLM 
TO HELP BUSINESS AND INDUSTRI 
MODERNIZE AND EXPAND 
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AG.A. Sales Council ... New Group 


to Coordinate Promotional Activities 





HIS Sales Council represents a 
new group within the American 
Gas Association created by a resolution 
of the Executive Board, and because it 
isanew body I believe it will be help- 
fulto review the circumstances and con- 
ditions which have led to its creation. 
The Association, through the activi- 
ties of its Commercial and Industrial 
Sales Sections and its Committees on 
Advertising and Publicity, has ren- 
deed and is rendering an invaluable 
sqvice to its member gas companies 
in aiding them in promoting the sale 
of gas service and gas appliances. It 
an, however, render its greatest serv- 
xe to the industry only when its sales 
ind other activities related to sales pro- 
motion are coordinated with each other 
to the fullest possible extent and are 
bsed so fully upon the needs of its 
member companies that each company, 
ot at least the majority, can support 
them and follow through on them lo- 
ally with profit to itself and to the 


industry as a whole. 


Sdes Proposals Considered 


In the belief that much could be 
acomplished in these directions, there 
his been a good deal of discussion 
among sales and other executives of 
the industry during the past three or 
four years. Proposal for changes in 
theset-up of the Sections and Commit- 
tS of the Association having to do 
wih sales and sales promotion activi- 
ties have been considered. Some of 
these proposals apparently contem- 
plated rather drastic functional reor- 
ganization which might be quite prac- 
tial for an individual gas company, 
it have not appeared suitable for 
wdoption by a national trade associa- 
tin such as our Association, whose 
ntinued success depends on the vol- 
wiaty efforts and enthusiasm of all 
the forces in the industry working to- 
vad a common objective. 

The question of the best methods of 
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© In order to achieve more efficient 
coordination of the sales and 
promotional activities of the As- 
sociation, a Sales Council was 
established by the Executive 
Board on March 20 and held its 
first meeting in Chicago, Ill, on 
May 24 during the Executive 
Conference. At this meeting, the 
reasons for the establishment of 
the council and its broad objec- 
tives were outlined in a statement 
by President Walter C. Beckjord. 
Excerpts from President Beck- 
jord’s remarks, giving the salient 
features of the new organization, 
are presented herewith. 

@ The next meeting of the Sales 
Council will be held during the 
annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City, N. J., 
the week of October 7. 











bringing about the full coordination 
of sales and promotional activities 
within the Association came up again 
last Fall for discussion at the first meet- 
ing of the Committee on Association 
Activities, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Russell. The matter was the sub- 
ject of extensive discussion then and 
at the second meeting of the commit- 
tee on March 19 by representatives of 
all of the groups within the Associa- 
tion working toward greater sales and 
a number of executives representing 
gas companies and manufacturers. 

As a result of these discussions, the 
committee adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that the Executive Board 
create this Sales Council and this reso- 
lution was, in turn, adopted by the 
Executive Board on the following day. 
The resolution leaves the new Sales 
Council with a wide scope for decision 
as to the functions and activities which 
it should undertake. It is described in 
the resolution as a body for coordi- 
nating the sales and promotional activ- 
ities of the Association and reporting 
to the Executive Board. By direction 
of the Executive Board, the chairmen 
of the Commercial and Industrial Sec- 
tions, the National Advertising Com- 
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mittee, the Committee on Publicity and 
Advertising, the Chairman of the Nat- 
ural Gas Section and the President of 
the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers are appointed 
to serve as Vice-Chairmen of the Sales 
Council. 

The President of the Association is 
assigned the duty of serving as Ex 
Officio Chairman of the Council and 
of nominating a group of executives to 
be elected to membership on the Coun- 
cil by the Executive Board. 

The membership of the Council rep- 
resents gas companies or systems hav- 
ing approximately 72% of the gas me- 
ters in the United States. Approximately 
44% of the natural gas meters are rep- 
resented on the Council, the remainder 
of the membership being from mixed 
or manufactured gas territory. 


Council Widely Representative 


Every effort has been made to in- 
sure that the Council be truly repre- 
sentative of the industry as a whole, 
and the members, in the main, are 
company officials or sales executives 
who are either responsible for or direct 
all company sales, advertising and re- 
lated activities in the residential, com- 
mercial and industrial fields. In all 
probability changes will be made in 
the membership of the Council from 
year to year. 

Especial attention is called to the 
inclusion of the chairmen of the major 
appliance and equipment divisions of 
the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers as members 
of the Council. This is very important 
because our national sales promotion 
programs require the full cooperation 
and support of the manufacturers for 
success, and because the number and 
scope of these activities will be on 
the increase in the future. The chair- 
men of the various committees and 
sections retain their membership upon 





the Executive Board so as to insure to 
them the opportunity of discussing 
their proposals directly with the Board 
in case this should be necessary. 

While this Council has been created 
for the general purpose of achieving a 
greater and more effective coordination 
of all sales promotional activities, the 
full scope of its activities is left very 
largely up to the Council itself. 

It might be helpful to summarize 
some of the reasons in the minds of 
those who proposed this body for the 
information and guidance of the offi- 


cers and members of the Council in 
the future. 

It was their feeling that responsibil- 
ity and duties of the Council should in- 
clude the general stimulation and co- 
ordination of the sales activities of the 
Association, to sponsor and recommend 
these activities to the industry at large 
and to stimulate, support and foster 
participation of these activities by 
member companies. 

it was also felt that the appointment 
of men of broad responsibilities to 
membership on the Council would 








A.G.A. Sales Council 


W. C. Beckjord, Chairman, Ex Officio, Columbia Gas & Elec. Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Davis M. DeBard, Vice-Chairman, Stone and Webster Serv. Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Elmer F. Schmidt, Vice-Chairman, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Charles A. Tattersall, Vice-Chairman, Niagara Hudson Power Corp., New York, N. Y. 

T. J. Strickler, Vice-Chairman, Kansas City Gas Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. T. Rainey, Vice-Chairman, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Frank H. Adams, Vice-Chairman, Ass’n of Gas Appl. & Equip. Mfrs., Toledo, Ohio. 

George F. Mitchell, President, The Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

N. T. Sellman, Asst. Vice-President, Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

O. R. Doerr, Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Conrad N. Lauer, President, The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. J. Boothby, Vice-President and General Manager, Washington Gas Light Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. H. Gardner, Vice-President, Columbia Engineering Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 

F.M. Banks, Vice-President in Chge. of Sales, Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

B. C. Adams, Vice-President and General Manager, The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

C. E. Gallagher, President, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Joseph Bowes, President, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

James F. Pollard, President, Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash. 

E. E. Linburg, Metropolitan Edison Co., Easton, Pa. 

R. H. Fite, Jr., Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. , 

Frank C. Smith, President, Houston Natural Gas Co., Houston, Texas. 

Harry K. Wrench, Vice-President and General Manager, Minneapolis Gas Light Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. J.Gonnoud, President and General Manager, Kings County Lighting Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Hugh Cuthrell, Vice-President in Charge of Sales and Advertising, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. Quinn, Sales Manager, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Harry C. Haroldson, The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

F. B. Jones, General Sales Manager, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Glen Chamberlain, Vice-President and General Manager, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

V. H. Moon, Central Service Corp., Chicago, III. 

Christy Payne, Jr., The Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N. H. Gellert, President, National Public Utilities Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. P. J. Steinmetz, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Public Service Elec. & Gas Co., 


Newark, N. J. 
Bruno Rahn, President, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MANUFACTURERS 
(Chairmen of A.G.A.E.M. Divisions) 


W. E. Derwent, Chairman, Domestic Gas Range Div., Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, III. 
L. R. Mendelson, Chairman, Gas Water Heater Div., Hotstream Heater Co., Cleyeland, 
Ohio. 


Louis Ruthenburg, Chairman, Gas Refrigerator Div., Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

W. L. Seelbach, Chairman, Gas House Htg. & Air Cond. Equip. Div., Forest City Foun- 
dries Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. C. Adams, Chairman, Direct Htg. Equip. Div., Adams Bros. Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. E. Little, Chairman, Hotel, Rest. & Com. Gas Equip. Div., American Stove Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

F. J. Fieser, Chairman, Industrial Gas Equip. Div., Fieser & Lundt, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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eliminate the necessity of their 4 
on the underlying Sections and G 
mittees of the Association with 9) 
stantial economy in their time 
money. Also that the Councils 
proval of the Association’s 
programs for sales promotion wo 
insure their more complete and 
support by the member companigs y 
tionally and locally through their fy 
low-up activities. To this end, it yy 
contemplated that the Council sho) 
hold a meeting during the Exegiiy. 
Conference each year at which time 
the heads of the interested sections ay 
committees would present, in outig 
form, their programs for the next & 
sociation year beginning in October 

This is desirable for several reason 
First, it will enable incoming chaitme 
to set up their committees and plan; 
preliminary outline of their activiig 
Second, it will afford time to trangm 
the proposed activities to membet py 
companies in ample season so that thy 
may, wherever desirable, be i 
rated in the programs and budgets 
member companies for the ensuing 
year. 


' 





Chaplin-Fulton Co. 
President Dies 


ILLIA 

SPENCH 
RALSTON, prt 
dent of the Chapli- 
Fulton Manufacie. 
ing Company i 
Pittsburgh, Pa, did 
on Wednesday, jai 
3, after an ils 
of six weeks, att 
age of 70 yean. 

Mr. Ralston ve 
born in Elder 
Pa., and, after pap 
aration in West 
Pennsylvania schools, attended Renssla 
Polytechnic Institute and Cornell Universit. 

For nearly forty years Mr. Ralston i 
been connected with the Chaplin-Fulie 
Company, and more recently president @ 
the company, of which his father, Dawid 
Ralston, was one of the founders. Hew 
the inventor of a number of pressufe i 
lators and regulator improvements. He ™ 
a member of the American Gas Associalitt 
as well as of various social, civic # 
church organizations in and around Pit 
burgh, and was well known througiat 
the oil and gas industries. 

He is survived by his wife, Jane Glas 
Ralston; a daughter, Mrs. Ford E. Gas 
two grandchildren, and a sister, Mrs. 
liam Ruess of Philadelphia. 





W. S. Ralston 
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Method of Evaluating Color 
Variations of Baked Food Products 





ggusmmmmsmni 4) rir N 


ECENT studies of domestic range 
performance conducted at the 
AG.A. Testing Laboratories indi- 
ated the necessity for the adoption 
of a simple and accurate method for 
evaluating variations in surface color 
of baked vanilla cakes and cookies. A 
lectric reflectometer has been de- 
sgned for this purpose and is de- 
gribed in this article. 

Prior to this work tests to determine 
the baking qualities of an oven have 
been conducted at the Testing Labora- 
tories for approval purposes, but ac- 
ceptability of baked products, as indi- 
ated by uniformity of browning, has 
been judged by means of visual com- 
parison and without reference to any 
sort of standard color chart. Since re- 
sults of these tests were more or less 
qualitative in nature and were entirely 
dependent upon a human factor, mi- 
mute variations in surface color could 
not be analyzed nor described accu- 
rately. Limits of acceptability of an ap- 
pliance to produce generally satisfac- 
tory baking therefore could not be 
established. 

Preliminary consideration was given 
to the possibility of employing stand- 
atd reference color charts by which color 
isanalyzed in three dimensional units, 
tamely Hue, Value, and Chroma.* 
These units express the distinctive pri- 
mary characteristic of a color (red, yel- 
low, blue, green, or purple), lightness 
ordarkness of a color (white to black), 
and strength or weakness (intensity) 
of a color. Analytical notations are 
usually expressed as HV/C. Unfortu- 
mately the only acceptable color charts 
wailable to the industry as a whole 
we based on this system and are not, 
thetefore, as simple for comparison 
Putposes as a single dimension system 


—_ 


*Munsell Manual of Color, by F. G. Cooper. 

PPhotronic Color:meter and Application to 
imation of Fluoride, by L. V. Wilcox, 

mustr'al and Engineering Chemistry, Ana- 
Edition, No. 6, 167-9 (1934). 
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By W. B. Kirk 


A.G. A. Testing Laboratories, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


would be. Several charts would be re- 
quired and computations of color rela- 
tionships would be slightly compli- 
cated. 

Since the quantity of light reflected 
from any surface is a function of its 
color, and since reflective power may 
be measured directly as a percentage of 
the light striking the surface, this 
method may be employed as an accu- 
rate, although indirect, means for meas- 
uring surface color variations in units 
of one dimension. Consideration was 
therefore given to applying photo- 
electric cells to the problem. When 
equipped with proper filters, photo- 
electric cells react to color with char- 


Fig. 1. 


acteristics similar to those of the hu- 
man eye, and are far more infallible 
in performance. Per cent reflectance 
results of one dimension are thus ob- 
tainable by a precise mechanical method 
that is extremely simple. 

A survey of commercially available 
instruments revealed that none was 
ideally designed and constructed for 
the application intended. Although 
rather complicated types of photoelec- 
tric spectophotometers are available, 
the operation of such devices is not 
suited to rapid testing work, and re- 
sults are usually expressed in three di- 
mensional units of color rather than as 
per cent reflectance. 

Employing the type of circuit de- 
vised by Wilcox}, a simple reflectom- 
eter as pictured in Fig. 1 was designed 
and constructed. A schematic drawing 
of the cabinet, optical system and elec- 


New photo-electric reflectometer for measuring color variations of baked tood 
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Fig. 2. Photo-electric reflectometer 


trical circuit is shown in Fig. 2. Pro- 
vision is made for simultaneously ex- 
posing one square inch of surface of 
both a test specimen (cooky or cake) 
and a reflectance standard (magnesium 
carbonate block) to a common light 
source. Pure white magnesium carbon- 
ate has a reflectance ranging from 96 
to 99%, but is usually accepted as a 
reflectance standard because it is easy 
to keep and handle. 

The instrument consists of two mov- 
able tables surmounted by light screens 





t Photoelectric Methods in Analytical Chem- 
istry, by Ralph H. Miiller, Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry, Analytical Edition, No. 
1, 1-17 (1939). 


lying in a common horizontal plane. A 
perpendicular light shield separates the 
tables and screens. Each screen contains 
a 1 im. square opening which is so 
located that the image of a test speci- 
men or color standard placed under- 
neath will be focused on the light sen- 
sitive surface of a barrier-layer cell 
through a condensing lens. The cells 
are equipped with filters which make 
the cell characteristics approach those 
of the human eye. A common light 
source is located vertically above both 
stages and is focused upon an area 
which includes both screen openings 
in such a manner that light falling on 
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each opening is of equal intensity, 
indicated in the drawing, the 
source, cells, and lenses are shielded 
to prevent interference from chambe 
reflections. Further precautions wep 
taken by painting the chamber intetig: 3 
a dull black. 

Current is generated in the cells by 
the action of light passing through the 
filters, much as current is generated jp 
a thermocouple by exposure to heg 
Connections between component pat 
of the circuit are such that these gel 
currents tend to oppose each othe, 
Variable resistors are employed to bah 
ance the circuit as indicated by means 
of a portable galvanometer. 

Current generated by barrier-layer 
cells of the type installed in this ip 
strument is a linear function of il, 
mination when the external circuit 
sistance is zero. As external resistances 
are increased this function deviates 
from linearity, resulting in smaller re | 
ative current outputs. This effect is par 
ticularly accentuated at greater intens- 
ties of illumination. At relatively low 
intensities, however, the function ap- 
proaches linearity even with relatively 
large external resistances, and may be 
considered linear for practical pur 
poses. With these limitations in mind 
the instrument was designed to operate 
with low light intensities at the cell 
faces and relatively low circuit resist 
ances so that resistance measurements 
could be interpreted directly in temms 
of light reflectance from test specimens, 

That a ratio of resistances employed 
in balancing the circuit during observe 
tions is directly proportional to refiee 
tance values, has been clearly and sit 
ply demonstrated by Miiller’s discue 
sion of this type of circuit. Assuming 
that cell 1 (See Fig. 2) is exposed toa 
test specimen and cell 2 is exposed ® 
a color standard having perfect refiet 
tance, the following treatment applits: 






i, = kMI, and E, = KM 
is = kI, and E. = Kimy 
At balance: E: = Ez 
therefore, kMIR: = kIRo, 
or, M = R;/Ri 
Where: 
is, ig = current flowing from cells 1 and 
2 respectively, 
k = extinction coefficient, 
M = reflectance of test specimen, 
I = intensity of light source, 
E,, E. = voltage across resistances 1 
2 respectively, and 
R;, Re = resistances 1 and 2 respectively. 


ee 




















read 








fi, 


sist 


Thus, by setting the calibrated variable 
gesistor (R.) at its maximum value as 
400, and balancing the cells with the 
qlibration resistor (R,), subsequent 
test specimen reflectances may then be 
read directly from the R, dial. 

Light source variations have no ef- 
fect on the accuracy of results when 
the circuit is balanced. Having been 
surdily constructed, the instrument 
may therefore be moved about with lit- 
tle danger of parts being thrown out 
of adjustment. 

Standardization of the instrument is 
ucomplished by placing a freshly 
sraped pure white magnesium car- 
bonate block on the movable table on 
each side of the instrument and elevat- 
ing the tables until the blocks are di- 
rectly beneath the 1 in. square open- 
ings in the light screens. The calibrated 
sesistor (R.) dial (see Fig. 2) is 
turned to the maximum resistance set- 
ting, and this point is marked as 100% 
reflectance. The common light source 
is energized and the electric circuit is 
balanced by turning the knob of the 


calibration resistor (R,) until zero de- 
flection is obtained on the galvanom- 
eter. 

Minimum resistance on the R, dial 
is marked as zero per cent reflectance, 
and a scale of 100 equal major divi- 
sions is marked off on the dial between 
this setting and the 100% reflectance 
(maximum resistance) setting to pro- 
duce the reflectance scale. This may be 
done since the relationship between 
current generated in the cell and re- 
flected light falling upon the filter face 
is practically a straight line function 
when relatively low resistances are 
employed in the circuit. Consequently 
the resistance required in R, to bal- 
ance the circuit, when the magnesium 
carbonate block under cell 1 is re- 
placed by a cake or cooky, is also 
directly proportional to the current gen- 
erated in the cell as demonstrated pre- 
viously. 

A series of experiments were con- 
ducted in which reflectance readings 
were compared with visual color rat- 
ings assigned to specimens by an ex- 


Fig. 3. Comparison of visual rating to values of reflectance as measured with the photo- 
electric reflectometer 
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Fig. 4. Comparison of visual ratings with 
measured reflectance factors for vanilla 
cookies 


perienced observer. In the early stages 
of this work a rough visual scale was 
adopted, in which a rating of 1 repre- 
sented the appearance of raw dough 
and a rating of 10 represented the ap- 
pearance of a charred product. Ideal 
ratings were considered to be 4, 5, or 
6, which were various shades of a light 
golden brown. Ratings of 3, 7, or 8 
were considered acceptable but rather 
critical. These shadings were cream- 
colored, tan, and light chocolate in ap- 
pearance. Visual ratings were obtained 
according to this method under ordi- 
nary daylight conditions on several suc- 
cessive days, and reflectometer readings 
were recorded concurrently. Reflectom- 
eter readings were found to be con- 
sistent, but visual ratings were natu- 
rally subject to change, as indicated 
by the area included between dotted 
lines in Fig. 3. An average curve of 
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Plain layer cakes baked in a modern gas range 
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Reflectance factors measured for each square inch of surface of cakes illustrated in 


Fig. 5 


comparative values is indicated by the 
solid line, and illustrations of the two 
scales are shown in Fig. 4. 

These data clearly indicate the inac- 
curacies to be encountered in attempt- 
ing to estimate color without recourse 
to standard reference color charts or a 
standard light source. For example, 
three different visual ratings (5, 6, 
and 7) were obtained on test specimens 
which were then found to have a re- 
flectance factor of 35%. It was also 
noted that relationships between visual 
ratings and reflectance factors illus- 
trated in Fig. 4 followed the trend of 
the average curve in Fig. 3 but were 
displaced by a few per cent. These 
data were observed at widely differ- 
ent times and under different light con- 
ditions. 

Under ideal conditions the solid 
curve in Fig. 3 should be a straight 
line, but deviations may be noted at 
the upper and lower ends of the scale. 
These deviations may be explained, 
however, by a more analytical consider- 


ation of the factors involved. Whereas 
reflectance readings followed a straight 
line function, visual ratings deviated 
from a linear function at both ends of 
the scale because of human failure to 
evaluate color properly at the ends of 
the scale where perfect white and black 
are approached. The curve was further 
affected by the use of an almost per- 
fect white reflectance standard for cal- 
ibration of the reflectometer rather than 
the use of a raw dough color standard 
for 100% reflectance and a charred 
color for zero reflectance. If these ref- 
erence points were employed, it is ob- 
vious that they would produce a slight 
straightening effect on the ends of the 
curve. The standards employed were 
considered preferable because of ease 
of duplication. This decision was influ- 
enced by the fact that little or no effect 
was observed in the visual range which 
was formerly considered as ‘‘accept- 
able” (ratings of from 3 to 7 inclu- 
sive). 

An illustration of the type of work 
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in which this instrument is e 
is shown in Figs. 5 and 6. Variation 
in the brownness of these cakes were 
barely perceptible to the human ge 
but different numerical ratings ym 
obtained for each square inch of) 
face with the reflectometer as gh 
in Fig. 6. These illustrations also 
onstrate the uniformity in by 
which the modern housewife 
pect to obtain with any thermo 
controlled contemporary range 
the A. G. A. Seal of Approval. 

In summarizing the properties of 
this type of instrument: 


1. Results are expressed in terms of pe 
cent reflectance (units of one dime. 
sion). 

. It is easily standardized and calibrated 
Measurements are made by turning 4 
single dial, and results are reproducible 

. Human factors are eliminated. 

4. Accuracy of results depends upon [oy 
circuit resistances, stability of resistos, 
and sensitivity of the galvanometer. 

. Ruggedly constructed, it is portable am 
presents few maintenance problemsy» 

. No reference color standards agape 
quired other than pure white mag 
carbonate block, which is easily stop 

7. It is intended primarily for meag 
color differences in terms of p 
reflectance, but if properly equipped 
standardized may be employed fora 
uring absolute reflectance factors, ¥ 


It will be seen from the discus 
above that this reflectometer is a hight 
specialized instrument which was é& 
signed for the single purpose of pw 
viding an easy and relatively inexpen 
sive means for obtaining reproducible 
measurements in comparing color % 
riations which may be expressed a5 pet 
cent reflectance in units of one dimét- 
sion. It has a further advantage im thi 
the design is simple, and parts my 
be readily replaced if necessary. 

An instrument of this type may he 
used to great advantage in studying 
and improving range oven perfom 
ance. It may also be employed for com 
paring color variations in other tps 
of material. 


Retort Carbon 


ROM time to time the Amerian @ 
Association receives requests for @ 
formation regarding sources of retort GF 
bon. Member companies who have ma 
carbon on hand should communicate wi 
the Association if they wish to dispose @tit 
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: Mystery Chef Again 
On Radio Program 


HE Mystery 
Chef is again 
back on the air 
broadcasting _ twice 
a week over Phila- 
delphia Station 
KYW for Tetley 
Tea. In connection 
with his talks he is 
offering his cook 
book, “Be An Art- 
ist at the Gas 
Range,” for twenty- 
The Mystery Chef five cents a copy 
accompanied by the 
top of one package of Tetley Tea. 

The Mystery Chef's broadcasts for the 
gas industry terminated in November, 1938. 
He still remains an ardent enthusiast for gas 
fuel and modern gas ranges, especially the 
(P models. His many friends in the in- 
dustry wish him a full measure of success 
with his new sponsor. 


Wins M. L. T. Fellowship 


YOUNG em- 

ployee of the 
Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has dis- 
tinguished _ himself 
by winning, in com- 
petition with 150 
others throughout 
the country, one of 
eleven fellowships 
awarded by the Al- 
fred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation for twelve- 
month courses in the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in Boston. He is Walter D. Howell, 
industrial power engineer of the company’s 
general sales department in San Francisco. 
His course runs from June 5, 1940, to June 
§, 1941, and he has been given a leave of 
absence to cover it. 


Walter Howell 


Compliments Gas Appli- 
ance Testing Program 


Na recent address to the American 
Management Council, a condensation of 
which appears in the Readers Digest for 
June, page 15, William Hard, noted Wash- 
ington correspondent, makes the following 
complimentary references to the gas appli- 
ame testing program of the American Gas 
tion: 


"The American Gas Association is a solid 
ld organization, in a venerable business. 
ts heard of the consumers’ move- 

Mat, and complaints about unreliable gas 
. They became very busy. Through 

te American Standards Association they 
a special committee on gas appli- 
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ances with consumers among the members. 

“The Gas Association tested all makes of 
all gas appliances and has arrived at exact- 
ing standards for ranges and water heaters 
and some 25 other appliances. Ninety per 
cent of all the gas appliances sold in the 
United States today are sold under its label. 
The housewife can buy gas appliances now 
with assurance of reliability; her own repre- 
sentatives helped work out the standards.” 


Colored Actress Wins 
Milwaukee's Respect 


FFICIALS of the Milwaukee Gas 

Light Company now watch with more 
than ordinary interest the movie perform- 
ances of Miss Hattie McDaniel, colored 
character actress who recently won the Mo- 
tion Picture Academy award for the best 
supporting role in the film “Gone With the 
Wind.” For Miss McDaniel has a special 
claim to fame in their hearts—not for her 
movie career, which is truly amazing, but 
for other more noteworthy reasons. 

While she lived in Milwaukee, Miss 
McDaniel worked in the ladies’ rest room 
at Sam Pick’s Place on the Blue Mound 
Road, and when she moved away to try 
her luck in Hollywood, she left an unpaid 
gas bill. But she didn’t forget. Some time 
later, the gas company received the follow- 
ing letter, dated Dec. 2, 1938, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: 


“Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order 
for $2.87 which you can see I owed for 
some time. I left Milwaukee because I was 
trying to get in the movies, which I suc- 





ceeded in doing, but I wasn’t able right off 
hand to take care of my previous obliga- 
tions. So you can see by me keeping the 
stubs and bills my intentions were good. 

“You've probably seen me in various 
pictures such as ‘Shopworn Angel,’ ‘The 
Mad Miss Manton,’ etc. I’m the colored 
lady that played the colored cook in ‘Show- 
boat Queenie.’ 

“Trusting this will prove my sincerity 
and honesty, I am very truly yours, Miss 
Hattie McDaniel.” 


Miss McDaniel had overpaid her bill by 
$1.11. That sum was returned with “con- 
gratulations and good luck” by the Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Company. 


Gas Appliance Testing 
Work Praised 


N addition to complimentary references 

to the American Gas Association Test- 
ing Laboratories made by William Hard, 
Washington correspondent, which are re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, two other 
references to the Laboratories have been 
made recently. One was by Alice L. Ed- 
wards, formerly executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, in 
her recently published book, ‘Product 
Standards and Labeling for Consumers,” 
and the other was an illustrated article in 
the June issue of Nafion’s Business. The 
latter, which appeared on page 72, was en- 
titled “Industry's Guaranteed Pledge.” 


WONUSATGTTAU SASHA UTOUAL SUA EDPATTER LAST STU PSEA 


Gas Burner Design Research Bulletin 


N important phase of research con- 
A ducted during the past few years at 
the A.G.A. Testing Laboratories in the 
field of domestic gas appliances has been 
an investigation of fundamentals of burner 
design. Sponsored by the Committee on 
Domestic Gas Research, of which F. J. Rut- 
ledge is Chairman, this work has been car- 
ried on jointly in connection with basic 
research on domestic gas ranges and domes- 
tic water heaters. In view of the scope and 
general applicability of burner design re- 
search, it was deemed advisable to assem- 
ble this data in a separate bulletin. En- 
titled “Research in Fundamentals of At- 
mospheric Gas Burner Design,” Bulletin 
No. 10 was published and distributed to 
gas company members of the American Gas 
Association on May 22. 

Material presented in this bulletin covers 
primarily burners of the type commonly 
employed on gas ranges and gas water 
heaters but is in many respects applicable 
to atmospheric burners used on all types of 
domestic gas appliances. For purposes of 
continuity and to develop more completely 
the significance of experimental work, per- 
tinent data from authoritative sources have 
been abstracted and included therein. Con- 
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siderable new data on many elements of 
burner design, and a complete correlation 
of burner design with the burning and phys- 
ical characteristics of the many types of 
fuel gases distributed in the United States 
and Canada, are set forth. 

Certain dimensional limits now univer- 
sally accepted were shown to be in need of 
revision to cover more adequately require- 
ments of modern gas-burning equipment. 
Among the many phases of the subject 
covered by this bulletin are designs for sat- 
isfactory flame characteristics, for good pri- 
mary air injection, and for quiet operation. 
Capacity and primary air injection charac- 
teristics of orifices are also fully discussed. 
Amply illustrated with graphs and dia- 
grams, this bulletin is without doubt the 
most comprehensive work on this subject 
ever assembled. 

Copies of Bulletin No. 10 are available 
at the American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories, 1032 East 62nd Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It is hoped that the informa- 
tion it contains will be widely employed to 
the best advantage in the interest of improv- 
ing burners of domestic gas appliances to 
provide even more satisfactory service to 
their users. 
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Executive Changes in 
Pacific Lighting 


LECTION of C. O. G. Miller, for 42 

years president of Pacific Lighting 
Corporation, to the position of chairman 
of the board, and election of Robert W. 
Miller, to succeed him in the presidency, 
was announced June 5 after a meeting of 
the directors. 

The position of chairman of the board 
has been newly created, and the position 
of executive vice-president, formerly held 
by Robert W. Miller, has been abolished. 

Cc. O. G. Miller is one of the founders 
of Pacific Lighting Corporation and its 
predecessor company organized in 1886. He 
occupied the position of treasurer and di- 
rector in the company until 1898, when he 
was elected president. Robert W. Miller 
has been an officer of the company since 
1924, and has been executive vice-presi- 
dent since 1929. Under the direction of 
these men the companies in the Pacific 
Lighting group have developed into the 
largest intrastate natural gas utility system 
in the United States and now servé 930,000 
customers. 


Elected Secretary of 
New York Company 


ELVILLE T. 

CHANDLER 
has_ been elected 
secretary of Con- 
solidated Edison 
Company of New 
York, Inc., effective 
July 1. He succeeds 
Frederick W. Jesser 
who retired with 
more than 51 years 
of service to his 
credit—the dean of 

M. T. Chandler all company em- 

ployees in the elec- 
tric side of the business. 

Mr. Chandler was hired as an office boy 
by the United Electric Light and Power 
Company, one of the predecessors of Con- 
solidated Edison Company, in 1915. He 
served as a clerk in the engineering de- 
partment and a draftsman until he entered 
the war. In 1919, he returned to the engi- 
neering department and three years later 
became head of the statistical department. 
In 1930 he was made assistant secretary, 


and the next year became secretary. When 
the United was consolidated with The New 
York Edison Company, he became as- 
sistant secretary of the latter company, and 
when that in turn was merged into Con- 
solidated Edison in 1936, he was made as- 
sistant secretary of the new company and 
manager of the General Office Service De- 
partment. 


Honored by Purdue 


UBERT C. 
BLACKWELL, 
president of the 
Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Company, 
received the honor- 
ary degree of doctor 
of engineering, June 
9, at the sixty-sixth 
annual commence- 
ment exercises of 
Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Mr. Blackwell was 
gtaduated from Pur- 


H. C. Blackwell 


due in 1902. 

The citation for his diploma reads as 
follows: ‘ “Engineer and executive whose 
talented energy has been devoted to the 
construction, operation and administration 
of public utilities and to the solution of 
the problems of human relations in industry.” 


Awarded College Degree 
for Convention Paper 


H. MOORE, assistant superintendent 

of the compressor department of 

Lone Star Gas Co., has been awarded a pro- 

fessional degree in mechanical engineering 

by A. and M. College. The degree was con- 

ferred during June graduating exercises, 
which Mr. Moore attended. 

Mr. Moore based his graduate thesis on 
the material which he and B. L. Rogers, 
compressor department superintendent, com- 
piled for their A.G. A. paper presented at 
the Natural Gas Section’s Houston -conven- 
tion in May. The thesis was titled, “Study 
of Precision Adjustment in Relation to the 
Care and Operation of Low Speed Four- 
Cycle Natural Gas Engines.” 

The professional degree earned by Mr. 
Moore is for graduates of A. and M. who 
conduct notable experimental work away 
from the school and in their particular lines 
of endeavor. 
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Boston Company Advangs 
Reynolds and Smith 


AVID S. REYNOLDS, chief enginge 
of the Boston Consolidated Gas & 
since 1929, has been made Vice-presiden 
in charge of engineering, manufacturing gy 


D. S. Reynolds 


industry in Boston. 


construction, it jy 
announced by Ey 
Farnsworth, Presi. 
dent of the com. 
pany. Appoi 
of Thoma Ba 
superintendent of the 
customers’ serves 
division, as assist. 
ant vice-president jg 
charge of distrib. 
tion was also 
nounced. 

Both men hay 
had long periods ¢ 
service with the 


Mr. Reynolds came 


the United States from England at the age 
of 17, and graduated from the Massa. 
setts Institute of Technology in 1903, 


T. F. Smith 


of assistant treasurer. 


that year he statted 
as a draftsman with 
the old Bay Sti 
Gas Co. Later hk 
became successp 
chief draftsman, ge. 
struction . 
and manager fh 
house heating: 
sion of the B 
Consolidated 

In January, | 
he was mad 
engineer 
March, 1935, 
assumed the” 


Mr. Smith started in clerical work 


the company in October, 


1919, 


vanced rapidly to become superintendemd 
the customers’ service division in 1929, 


Van Hook Appointed 


H. B. Van Hook 


ARRY B. VAN 
HOOK bs 
been appointed es 
ern manager of tk 
Security Manuf 
turing Co. with o 
fices at 16911 Saor 
den Avenue, De 
troit, according ® 
an announcement 
William T. Rad 
president of the 
company. 
Mr. Van Hoot 
gained extensive s 


perience with the A. H. Wolff Gas Rad 
ator Company, later the Americaa @ 
Products Corp., and again with the 
boiler division of American Radiator @ 
Until his new appointment, he wa? 
specialist for the Detroit branch of Ame 
can Radiator & Standard Sanitary GOP 


American Gas bocialion MONt# 





sith) fos 


brhgiviy ebibieki 


an Wit 
iy State 
Later he 
1 Gast 


ae 


‘Prof. Kowalke Resigns 
as Department Head 


order to devote all of his time to 
Paching and research work, Profes- 
or Otto L. Kowalke has announced his re- 
jirement on July 1 from the administrative 
duties and the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment of chemical engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Professor Kowalke 
ius been chairman of the department for 
fi years and a member of its teaching staff 
for 33 years. 

Professor Kowalke’s most recent of many 
viluable contributions to the gas industry 
was the development of a method of elimi- 
nating the deposits which accumulate in 
gas appliance control valves. This method 
was discussed at the last annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Utilities Association and 
ported in the A. G. A. MONTHLY on page 
197 of the May issue. Professor Kowalke 
plans to continue his activity in the interest 
of the gas industry, and is now engaged in 
futher study of the problem of gum de- 
posits. 


Retires After 36 Years 
as Chief Chemist 


DWARD C. 

UHLIG retired 
as chief chemist of 
The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company on 
June 30 after a serv- 
ice of 36 years. Dur- 
ing his entire pe- 
riod of service Mr. 
Uhlig was head of 
the company’s Lab- 
oratory which he 
organized. Today the 
Laboratory has 40 
employees. Under 
Mr. Uhlig’s direction it has made many im- 
portant contributions, both to the company 
ind to the gas industry as a whole. 

Bom in New York City, he was edu- 
ated at De La Salle Institute and Cooper 
Union Night School, completing a course 
in general science and chemistry at the lat- 
tet institution. He also took special courses 
a water purification and organic chemis- 
ty at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Uhlig earned his way through school 
by working for an importing firm. Upon 
graduation from Cooper Union he became a 
demist with a glass company. He remained 
thee until he joined Brooklyn Union in 
194. During the World War he was in 
darge of toluol production in Brooklyn 
Usion. 


E. C. Uhlig 


He is a member of many professional 
tad industrial organizations, including the 
American Gas Association, American Chem- 
itl Society, American Society for Testing 
Materails, American Association for the 

t of Science, American Insti- 
tile Of Chemists, Society of Chemical In- 
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dustry of London, England, Society of Gas 
Lighting and the Chemists Club. 

For three years Mr. Uhlig was chairman 
of A.G. A. Chemical Committee. His most 
recent of many Association activities was 
his chairmanship of the Steering Commit- 
tee for the “Fuel-Flue Gases’’ Book. 

Since the formation of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Club in 1924 Mr. Uhlig has 
served as its educational vice-president. 
This post has brought him into contact 
with employees in all departments of the 
company. Many hundreds of persons have 
taken courses given under his direction. 


Streuby Drumm Heads 
Sales Department 


TREUBY L. 

DRUM\M, for 
many years  secre- 
tary-treasurer of the 
Southern Gas Asso- 
ciation, was ap- 
pointed general 
sales manager of 
the New Orleans 
Public Service Inc. 
on May 1. Mr. 
Drumm _ has _ been 
connected with the 
New Orleans _util- 
ity since 1925 when 
he was employed as industrial gas salesman. 
Since that time he has held many respon- 
sible positions with the company including 
those of gas engineer and, more recently, 
industrial and commercial sales manager. 


Streuby L. Drumm 


Wins Advertising Honor 


OR the first 
time since its 
establishment, a 
Southerner has won 
honorable mention 
in the Josephine 
Snapp award for 
outstanding work in 
the advertising field. 
She is Gussie O. 
Jones, advertising 
manager for the At- 
lanta Gas Light 
Company and its 
affiliated utilities. 
For the past ten years, Miss Jones has 
been with the Atlanta Gas Light Co. and 
its affiliates, prior to 1939 as assistant to 
the public relations and advertising manager. 


Gussie O. Jones 


Winter Named President 
of Evans-W inter-Hebb 


RTHUR W. WINTER, formerly vice- 

president, succeeds the late George 

K. Hebb as president and general manager 

of Evans-Winter-Hebbs, Inc., Detroit, pub- 

lishers of Today's Home and numerous 

other merchandising aids familiar to the 
gas industry. 

William F. Mason, formerly secretary and 
treasurer, was elected vice-president and 
treasurer. Chas. E. Behymer, Assistant to 
Mr. Winter, was named secretary. 
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Employee Speaking Contest Winners 


Pictured above are the divisional winners of the Employee Speaking Contest conducted by 


the Dominion-Republic group of gas companies. 


Winner of the finals, held in Buffalo, 


N. Y., June 14, was Robert L. Read, bookkeeper from Niagara Falls, N. Y. (second from 
right, seated). Others in the picture are, standing, left to right: C. Judd, G. Bauslaugh, 
C. Radebaugh, R. Pendleton, F. Strebe, and R. Page. Seated, left to right: J. C. Elliott, R. 
Miller (honorable mention), H. Schrader, Mr. Read, and W. Elliott. Over 120 employees 
took part in the contests which were sponsored by S. B. Severson, vice-president and general 
manager. The ten finalists spoke on “How Can I Do a Better Public Relations Job” 
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Advertising Group Makes Better 
Copy Awards, Elects Officers 


UBLIC utility prize-winners in the an- 

nual Better Copy Contest of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association were an- 
nounced at the Association's annual con- 
vention at the Palmer House in Chicago on 
June 24 and June 25. E. K. Hartzell of 
the East Tennessee Light and Power Co., 
Bristol, Tenn., president of the Associa- 
tion, presided. 

This contest is the oldest organized ad- 
vertising competition in existence today. 
This year 16 national awards were made to 
13 companies in seven states. In addition, 
there was regional competition prior to the 
national contest and regional awards were 
won by 46 companies in 25 states. 

The list of national awards, as announced 
by T. H. Spain, of Newark, N. J., chair- 
man of the Better Copy Committee, is as 
follows: Classification No. 1—Public Rela- 
tions Newspaper Advertising—Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.—for 
advertisement with headline “How the 
Community Benefits from Consolidated 
Edison’s Million-Dollar-A-Week Taxes.” 
Classification No. 2—Electric Load Build- 
ing Newspaper Advertising—Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif— 
for newspaper advertisement with headline 
“You Can Plan It This Way.’ Classifica- 
tion No. 3—Electric Merchandise News- 
paper Advertising—Indianapolis Power and 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—for adver- 
tisement with headline “Shucks—Anybody 
Can Cook on an Electric Range.” 


Other Prize-W inners 

Classification No. 4—Gas Load Building 
Newspaper Advertising—Amarillo Gas Co., 
Amarillo, Texas—for advertisement with 
headline “Let Gas Do the 4 Big Jobs.” 
Classification No. 5—Gas Merchandise 
Newspaper Advertising—Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C.—for adver- 
tisement with headline “Amazing New Gas 
Ranges Win New Freedom for Women.” 
Classification No. 6—Campaigns—Consol- 
idated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.—for 
campaign “It’s Only a Penny.” Classifica- 
tion No. 7—Transportation Newspaper Ad- 
vertising—Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio—for advertisement with 
headline “Going to Town With Electricity.” 

Classification No. 8—Employee Maga- 
zine—Niagara Hudson Power Corp—for 
publication Niagara Hudson News. Classi- 
fication No. 9—Employee Newspapers— 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co.—for publi- 
cation O-K News. Classification No. 10— 
Bill Enclosures—Southern California Edi- 
son Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Classification 
No. 11—Direct Mail Advertising—Boston 
Edison Co., Boston, Mass. Classification 
No. 12—Special Booklets, Pamphlets, Etc. 
—Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Classification No. 13—Electric Win- 
dow Displays—Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc. 


Classification No. 14—Gas Window Dis- 
plays—Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Classification No. 15—Out- 
door Advertising, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc. Classification No. 16— 
Radio Advertising—( First) Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. (Second) 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

Harold J. Rowe of the Iowa Electric 
Light and Power Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
was elected president of the Association at 
the convention. Other officers elected are 
as follows: first vice-president, Al C. Joy, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; second vice-president, Clara H. 
Zillessen, Philadelphia Electric Co.; third 
vice-president, Thomas H. Spain, Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey; secretary, 
H. W. Olcott, Bozell and Jacobs, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; treasurer, Dale Remington, 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Green Bay, 
Wis.; director for one-year term, E. K. 
Hartzell; directors for three-year terms: 
Ted Ferguson, Dallas Power and Light 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; J. V. Macdonald, Bos- 
ton Edison Co., Boston, Mass.; and How- 
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ard F. Weeks, Consolidated Edison Cay 
New York, Inc. e 

The Association has published q ¢ 
four-page booklet containing all of 
national and regional prize winning adver 
tisements. The 1940 book is larger and gp 
tains more material than previous booklets 
Copies are $2.50 each—and can be 
from Thomas H. Spain, ¢/o Public Serie 
Electric & Gas Co., 80 Park Place, Newark, 
N. J. ar eee 


a 


Pennsylvania Natural Gx 
Men’s Association 


T the annual meeting in June of i} 
Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's & 
sociation, all existing officers and directon 
were re-elected to serve until January }, 
1941. Those re-elected include W. 9 
Haupt, president; George Wittmer, Jr, vig. 
president; B. H. Smyers, Jr., secretary-trey. 
urer, and Mark Shields, executive 
The following representatives on A.GA 
Managing Committees were appointed fy 
the same period: Accounting Section— _D, 
Borger, Pittsburgh; Commercial Sectiog— 
W. L. Hutcheson, Pittsburgh; Indust! 
Gas Section—F. B. Jones, Pittsburgh; ani 
Technical Section—D. P. Hartson, Pits 
burgh. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


AUGUST 


Appalachian Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course 
University of West Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown, W. 
Va. 


Aug. 19-21 


SEPTEMBER 


American Chemical Society 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion, Accounting Section 
Lawsonia Hotel, Green 
Lake, Wis. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, Calif. 


American Transit Association 

The Greenbrier Hotel, 

White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


American Trade Association 
Executives 
Chicago, Ill. 


Empire State Gas & Electric 
Association 
Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 
American Gas Association 


Annual Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

National Safety Congress 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill 


Independent Petroleum As» 
ciation of America 
Dallas, Texas 


American Dietetic Assode 
tion 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 
Mid-West Gas School ai 


Conference 
Iowa State College, Ams, 


lowa. 


DECEMBER 
National Industrial Cound 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 

York, N. Y. 

National Association of Rail 
road and Utilities Comm 
sioners 

Miami, Fla. 


——7, 
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Reducing the Cost of Rewriting Meter Reading 


HE expense of preparing new meter 

reading route sheets is frequently over- 
jooked until the year when the work falls 
due. Then, because of the lack of time, the 
gid form is sent to the printer with minor 
changes in dates, and the former plan of re- 
witing is repeated without effecting real 
economies. 

Everyone will agree that such a plan is 
wasteful. Revolutionary changes involving 
new uses of mechanical equipment entail 
ettensive study, much time, and perhaps 
gnsiderable expense. The industry is cer- 
tainly grateful to those pioneers who will 
devote a part of their resources to studies 
igvolving changes in fundamental practices; 
but for those of us who do not have the 
mechanical equipment with which to experi- 
ment, the savings must be realized by less 
spectacular means. The following sugges- 
tions may prove of value to those companies 
which are contemplating the performance of 
a fewriting operation in the near future 
without the aid of mechanical equipment. 


Make Searching Examination of All 
Recorded Data—Retain Only Essential 
Information 

For the benefit of the companies which 
may not be so fortunate as to have the 
necessary mechanical equipment, substan- 
tial savings can be realized by a conscien- 
tious re-examination of present practices in 
tecording information on reading route 
sheets. Such a re-examination should be a 
search to ascertain the absolute necessity of 
each recorded statement, number, or other 
information carried forward or ordinarily 
placed on the sheet by the meter reader. 

It is not surprising to find that many no- 
tations, formerly considered indispensable, 
become unnecessary and even burdensome 
when the cost of providing the information 
is analyzed. Even when the extent of the 
essential information has been ascertained, 
futher reductions can be effected by sub- 
stituting well-understood abbreviations or 
tven reducing the abbreviations already in 
we, 


Conserve All Possible Space—Redesign 
Sheet for Longer Usage 
Occasionally code numbers can be intro- 
to advantage. Voting blocks appro- 


-_— 


Contribution of Customer Accounting Com- 
E. M. Alt, chairman. 
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Route Sheets 


By G. W. Fucus 
Philadel phia Electric Company 


priately labeled on all sheets as a part of 
the original printing process can frequently 
be substituted for the use of written infor- 
mation to indicate conditions which require 
other than the regular routine handling. 
Even the width of the vertical columns can 
be reduced slightly and, if it is further pos- 
sible to eliminate a single column, the use- 
ful life of a sheet may be doubled by uti- 
lizing the released space for the absolutely 
necessary columns of recorded data. 

Each company feels that the space which 
it has allotted between the horizontal lines 
which separate one month’s reading from 
another is exactly right and yet a compari- 
son of the spacings used by many companies 
shows that spaces as small as 5/32 of an 
inch are frequently used and a few com- 
panies allow as much as 7/16 of an inch. 
Even a very slight decrease in the latter 
spacing will frequently increase the life of 
the sheet for at least two and frequently 
many more months. Where normally only 
a two year sheet is in use, the addition of 
two months will represent a saving of 8% 
in the cost of the rewriting operation. 


Why Use Sheets for Multiples of Years? 


It appears to be a common practice to de- 
sign meter reading route sheets for a full 
year or a multiple of years and yet with 
the exception of wishing to avoid the per- 
formance of a rewriting operation during 
the summer months, there appears to be no 
good reason for avoiding sheets containing 
26, 28, 32, 38, and 50, etc. months. These 
can represent substantial savings and should 
be realized. 


Study Frequency of Special Billing 

Conditions—Modify Design Accordingly 

Unfortunately, and perhaps for good rea- 
sons, Rate Departments introduce unusual 
conditions into rates, such as annual mini- 
mum charges, load factor guarantees, de- 
mands, demand factors; and even the Meter 
Departments introduce constants, demand 
measuring devices, compensating elements, 
etc., all of which force the accountant to 
design a record which will allow for the 
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proper billing of all accounts under any 
condition. 

The number of accounts which are af- 
fected by some or all of the special condi- 
tions are, fortunately, not very numerous. 
Care should, therefore, be exercised in de- 
signing the new meter reading record not 
to penalize the rewriting operations nor the 
useful life of the record by making every 
sheet suitable for every condition. The fre- 
quency of each condition should be studied 
and perhaps a special form, preferably one 
of a distinct color, could be designed which 
will take care of the infrequent conditions, 
and permit the majority of the records to 
be used for many times their regular life. 
Perhaps a supplemental sheet to take care 
of the special conditions could be intro- 
duced economically and, in this manner, 
postpone the transfer operation beyond the 
customary period. 

The use of rubber stamped information 
should be investigated. Substitutes such as 
voting blocks and tickler cards could be 
used in the Billing Department, or even a 
negative record might be substituted. The 
negative record has considerable advantage, 
especially when it is customary to indicate 
the location of the meter by rubber stamped 
information. It can be assumed that all 
meters are located in basements, and only 
the unusual condition can be recorded and 
even that could be recorded in pencil or ink. 

Tickler cards have particular value where 
special billing conditions are involved or 
where sales taxes may require some ac- 
counts to be classified as tax exempt. Such 
tickler files have been found very useful in 
several companies by reducing the work of 
billing machine operators and avoiding the 
necessity of leafing all sheets in all binders 
to select the tax exempt accounts. 


Why Use Ink? 

The use of ink in the rewriting operation 
has been accepted without question and yet 
the practice in most utilities is to enter the 
monthly meter statements and charges, no- 
tations concerning defective meter investiga- 
tions, and other important data on the sheet 
in pencil. This naturally raises the thought 
that if the rewriting can be speeded by the 
use of pencil, there appears to be little argu- 
ment for the use of ink in transferring 
meter numbers and the indexes from the old 
to the new sheet. However, if ink is still 
considered preferable to pencil in the re- 





writing operation, consideration can be 
given to the use of fountain pens and water- 
proof inks. The use of colored inks may 
be difficult to justify. 


When Auxiliary Records Are Available 
Why Carry Same Information on Reading 
Sheet? 


In many companies, auxiliary office rec- 
ords carry the dates when meters are set 
and removed as well as the dates when the 
customer's service was turned on or off. If 
the customer or meter has been on system 
for a period of more than a year prior to 
the time of the rewriting operation, it ap- 
pears unnecessary to carry forward such 
data to the new record because the few in- 
quiries which are received concerning the 
date of turn-on could be better obtained 
from the auxiliary records than by referring 
to the meter reading sheet. 

In those cases where five year meter test 
orders are involved, and especially when 
such orders are issued by an Accounting 
Department, the year of the last test must 
of necessity be carried forward; but even 
here, the year of test may be entirely satis- 
factory instead of the exact date of test. 


Advantages of Bringing Forward Useful 
Prior Consumption Data 

Much controversy persists concerning the 
necessity of transcribing consumption data 
for the last twelve months of use on the 
old record. The opponents of this plan 
prefer to carry forward only the last con- 
sumption shown on the old sheet and send 
to the Billing Department all the old meter 
reading route sheets for reference purposes 
on the regular billing days, for several 
months. Both methods entail some ex- 
pense. Perhaps a compromise between the 
two extremes would be to transcribe the 
highest and lowest usage recorded during 
the last twelve months on the old sheet. 

Such a record would be valuable in sub- 
sequently detecting errors which originated 
during the rewriting operation, and will 
further facilitate the rendering of estimated 
or averaged bills and eliminate the neces- 
sity of transporting the old binders to and 
from the Billing Departments during the 
early months of use of the new record. 
Gradual cease to record and other meter 
troubles can be detected. It should be evi- 
dent that only conscientious clerks will com- 
pare the registration on the new record 
with the usage shown on the old sheets. In 
fact, except in cases of extremely high or 
low registration in the current month, the 
clerk would have no reason to question the 
registration. If it is customary for the 
clerks to compare the registration on both 
the old and new sheets for every account 
for two or more months, serious consider- 
ation should be given to a change. 

If the complete comparison is not under- 
taken, revenue losses and customer irrita- 
tion may result from incorrect billing but, 
of course, this must be balanced against the 
expense of providing the necessary data. 


To eliminate the necessity of recording 
the month during which the highest and 
lowest use occurred, it might be well to con- 
sider the use of twelve blocks, each with 
a month printed in it so that it will only be 
necessary for the clerk on the rewriting op- 
eration to record the usage in the appro- 
priate months. Opponents of this plan may 
argue that considerable time is consumed 
in selecting the high and low usage months. 
As a matter of fact, if the proper consump- 
tion is recorded, minor errors in selecting 
the lowest or even the highest month is of 
no grave consequence since any accurate 
figure gives a reasonable measure of the 
customer’s normal sphere of operation. 


Use of Standard Size Paper 


Most papers used for meter reading route 
sheets are manufactured in standard sizes 
and unless care is chosen in selecting sheets 
which will utilize the standard paper to the 
greatest advantage, considerable waste may 
occur. Where meter reading binders are in 
satisfactory condition, it may be uneco- 
nomical to scrap such binders to utilize 
standard paper sizes to the fullest extent. 
On the other hand, perhaps slightly larger 
paper sizes can be introduced into the exist- 
ing binders either for extending the life of 
the sheet or for providing a less crowded 
arrangement of an existing sheet at no ad- 
ditional expense. 


Don’t Forget the Reverse Side of the Sheet 


The information which is recorded on the 
reverse side of meter reading route sheets 
deserves as much consideration as that given 
to the front side. Companies which make 
use of the reverse side of the sheet for re- 
cording data concerning sales of major ap- 
pliances, credit history, results of investiga- 
tions of defective meters, high bill com- 
plaints, etc. may find that appropriate ab- 
breviations or codes can be used as a key 
for reference to the filled sheets to avoid 
the necessity of transcribing information 
which may have only occasional value. 


Addressograph Plates 


Addressograph plates can be utilized 
sometimes to a greater extent by recording 
more information which is of a somewhat 
fixed nature such as meter numbers, year of 
test, deposit data, credit classification, etc. 
It is possible to go too far in the recording 
of information on the addressograph plate 
in that more time might be consumed in 
changing the data on the plate and also 
making the appropriate changes on the 
meter reading route sheet than would be 
consumed in transcribing such data at the 
time of the rewriting operation. 


Consider Condition of Binders 


If meter reading binders are practically 
worn out and it is felt that they cannot be 
made to last throughout the life of the 
meter reading route sheet, then an excellent 
opportunity is afforded to study the entire 
situation, both with respect to paper sizes 
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and arrangement of data, and thus j 
every possible economy. These COND, 
have a tendency to pyramid. For example 
if greater and longer use can be made Of the 
meter reading route sheet, less storage 

is required for the filled sheets; references, 
a lesser number of records is facilitaiy. 
and more history for the detection of Mets 
troubles, tampering, credit history, ee 5 
provided. If sufficient economies are othe. 
wise possible, perhaps serious consideratign 
can be given to discarding existing binder 
and purchasing new ones which can provide 
even better facilities for reading, histon, 
and billing. 


Strength of Paper is Important When Shey 
Is Designed for Long Field Usage 


The choice of paper to be used for mete 
reading route sheets ofttimes receives 
attention and the matter is left entizels 
the printer. If an effort is made tog 
the cheapest type of printed fo 
printer may provide paper which hasq 
low rag content, and failure to 
that condition may result in sheets } 
are designed for long life but whi 
not withstand the strains and 
which the paper will be subjected 
long period of time. It is reco 
that where meter binder sheets are desi 
for use greater than three years, papers 
rag content should be seriously considered, 

It is astounding to see the extent tp 
which paper strengths are increased through 
the introduction of new white rag. In fad, 
if the life of a new sheet is designed for 
five or six years of field use, a bond paper 
containing 100% new white rag is strongh 
recommended. The increased cost of Suh 
paper may be substantial but when om 
pared with the savings effected by the post 
ponement of the rewriting operation, ith 
comes almost negligible. 

Reliable printers can supply test data on 
all standard papers, and a comparison 
the cost of such papers will permit one ® 
select the grade of paper which will bet 
serve his purpose. The fold test is pi 
ably the most important test to conside 
The direction of the grain in the pape 
should also be discussed with the priniet 
before the paper is ordered. 


Selection of Personnel 


In most companies, because rewfiting 
operations are performed at widely see 
rated times, it is customary to use olderand 
otherwise unsuitable employees. If ® 
other satisfactory outlet can be found fi 
such employees, then the rewriting Op 
ation must accept them and proceed as bet 


it can. If a choice is possible, then gre 
care should be exercised in selecting & 
ployees, not only for their handwriting tt 
also to obtain employees having great # 
curacy and a fair degree of speed. It should 
be obvious that many mistakes which a 
made during a transfer operation may P 
undetected for long periods of time and 

quently those which represent losses to the 
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mpany are the type which are not dis- 
All errors, especially those which 


dfect the customer, are undesirable. Wage { : : 
incentive plans can also be seriously con- 

gdered as a further means of introducing eee 
eonomy and accuracy into the work. 


Continuous Plan of Rewriting Sheets k 
When the volume of work warrants, the L h Mt po Be First 
ye of a permanent department or group ne cr \ | 
for the rewriting of sheets merits serious a S M1 TS in Telling 
qnsideration, not only as an economy meas- Relax : A 
ure but also to maintain accuracy and uni- yr rz ee Tie Mies 
formity in the finished forms. Talk \ ; 


About the 
John I. Blanchfield Listen 


Is Dead at 59 


SSISTANT vice- 
president John 
I. Blanchfield of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Sc se ~~ WHAT LUNCHEONS ?? 
N. Y., and a na- wiles 
tional leader in util- 
ity accounting and 


ity accounting and The Luncheon Conferences of the American 


a heart attack on 
27 4 4 - e ° 
June 27. He was 9 Gas Association Accounting Section at the 
For many years, ra 

j. 1. Blanchfield Mr. Blanchfield was Convention. 

active in the Amer- 
ian Gas Association. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Accounting Section and wear 
MMe: of the Depreciation Accounting Last year over 500 attended, while in 1938 over 250 
md Uniform Classification of Accounts 
Committees. He was a pioneer member of 
the Managing Committee of the Account- 
ing Section and served as its chairman in 
1930-31. He also served as a member of 
the Managing Committee of the Empire 
State Gas & Electric Association. 

Mr. Blanchfield was a member of the 
Rate Structure Committee for a number of 
years and was considered a foremost expert 
on utility rates. 

Born in Brooklyn, Mr. Blanchfield began 
his public utility career as a clerk for the do 
Kings County Lighting Co. in 1906. Later . 
he became auditor and assistant secretary of : 
that company, leaving it in 1919 to join The Accounting Section Luncheon Conferences are out- 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. as an ap- 
praisal accountant. In 1920 he became assist- standing features of the Convention. And again this 
ant auditor, in 1927 statistician of the com- : ; z 
pany, and in 1934 assistant vice-president. year, luncheon conferences, with discussion leaders who 

Mr. Blanchfield is survived by his widow, : af 
Mrs, Gertrude Breen Blanchfield, a daugh- thoroughly understand their subjects, will be held. 
tet, Gertrude, and five sons, John, William, E 
Francis, Daniel and Robert. He also leaves Promise yourself to come this year to tell what you are 
a brother, Magistrate James A. Blanchfield é ; ; 
af Brooklyn, and five sisters. doing and to hear how others are coping with the same 


New Ways to 


No Minutes Save Money 


attended, and if any of those did not speak, others spoke 


several times. Subjects are developed and presented 


=a 
idered. 
ctent to 
through 
In fac, 
ned for 
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and frank opinions are expressed. No minutes or other 


al 
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records are kept, consequently real facts are told and 


= 


actual experiences are described. Members present 


their problems and learn what to do,—and what not to 


re problem. 
Accounting Papers 
ARIOUS papers presented at the Ac- 
_¥_ counting Section Spring Conference The Convention will be held 
ee, Phar roe W. bh April 
Hones ae available in printed form at TELA WEEK OF OCTOBER 7, IN ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


wupplied to members at nominal cost. 
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The Shortest Way to Sales 


How a Customer Survey Co-ordinates Advertising and Selling for a Straight 


Line Drive on the Best Prospects for Domestic Gas Equipment 


ELLING domes- 

tic gas equip- 
ment is basically a 
matter of establish- 
ing contact between 
the gas company at 
one point and the 
prospect at another 
point. And here, as 
in geometry, the 
shortest distance be- 
tween two points is 
a straight line. 

In our case the 
straight lines for co- 
ordinated advertising and selling have been 
established by a detailed customer survey, 
conscientiously kept up to date. 

Before describing this survey more fully, 
I would like to make clear that such a sur- 
vey by itself is of little help. Unless an 
intelligent program is developed for utiliz- 
ing the survey information, the expense and 
trouble of making the survey might as well 
be saved. 

Our experience has been, that having dis- 
covered good prospects by means of a cus- 
tomer survey, it is wise to send them one 
or more pieces of good direct advertising in 
advance of our salesman’s call. It is often 
advisable, too, to follow up the salesman’s 
call with direct mail. 

This procedure, we have found, turns a 
much higher proportion of prospects into 
buyers, than when the salesman is not so 
supported. 


W.L. Jones 


Prospects Must Be Cultivated 

Even so, such co-ordination of intensive 
advertising and selling, converts only a 
comparatively small proportion of prospects 
into buyers. The great majority of prospects, 
even though they definitely need certain gas 
equipment, require quite a long period be- 
fore deciding to buy. 

How to cultivate these good prospects dur- 
ing this difficult “incubation period” was 
one of our biggest problems. 

Intensified effort was not the answer. The 
salesman who calls too often wears out his 
welcome. This is also true of direct mail. 
What we wanted was some medium that 
would be welcomed by prospects even after 
repeated calls, a medium that would skill- 
fully promote the desire for gas equipment, 


By W. L. JoNEs 


Sales Manager, The St. Louis County 
Gas Company, Webster Groves, Mo. 


head off competition, and pave the way for 
more intensive advertising and selling at the 
proper time. 

We found this medium in a magazine 
known as Today’s Home. After using it for 
a year, we have renewed our contract for 
another year. This magazine is now the 
foundation of the co-ordinated program by 
which we follow up the prospects revealed 
by our customer survey. 


Making a Customer Survey 
The initial information for a detailed cus- 
tomer survey, in which the information for 
every customer is to be separately recorded, 
can be made by a special survey crew, by 
meter readers, or by any other group having 


access to the customers’ premises. In oy 
case we secure the information in conne. 
tion with a meter and governor inventory 
made by our engineering department, 4 
check list was printed on the back of th 
inventory sheet and our men while i 
inventory information also checked the ® 
formation desired by the sales department 
No attempt at that time was made to inte. 
view the customer. As a result the infor. 
mation secured was somewhat limited by 
still quite valuable. 

Surveys of this kind often become useles 
almost as soon as they are completed. hh 
our case, however, it was decided that th 
information should be kept up to date and 
available for daily use. To accomplish this 
we adopted special record cards which could 
be mechanically tabulated whenever infor 
mation was needed. Several systems on 
the market accomplish this end. The om 
we adopted, although much less elaborte 
than some, serves the purpose very well. 


Today’s Home maintains systematic contact with prospects revealed by the companys ai 


tomer survey. It furnishes a foundation for intensive direct advertising and followmp 


by salesmen 
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fs soon as the customer information was 

into the record card a complete 
goalysis was made. This summary gave re- 
gilts by districts, by home valuation, and 
yeording to various other break-downs 
hich might be of value in appraising 
needed sales activities. 


Specialty Selling Crews 

Our outside specialty selling crews were 
divided into four groups, specializing on 
water heaters, ranges, refrigerators, and 
heating equipment. Each crew completely 
qvered the company’s territory and proper 
provision was made for the transfer of leads 
fom one specialty group to another. The 
geret, however, of the successful operation 
of these specialty crews lay in our ability to 
have each group specialize in canvassing 
qstomers who were most likely to be in- 
terested in their specialty. 

All sales work cannot be reduced to ma- 
chine precision but the scheduling of the 
canvassing done by these specialty groups 
has been reduced to this machine precision. 
Fach salesman starts with fifty canvass cards 
and must, each week, turn in thirty-six cards 
in return for thirty-six new ones which have 
heen mechanically selected in his territory on 
the appliance which he specializes in. 

Range salesmen are directed to homes 
where poor gas ranges have been reported 
in service; water heater salesmen to homes 
not already equipped with automatic water 
heating equipment; refrigerator salesmen 
to homes that either have no refrigerators 
or have a mechanical refrigerator that is 
not in good condition; heating salesmen to 
homes having oil burners, stokers, and au- 
tomatic water heating equipment. The ob- 
vious assignment has not always been found 
the best. Therefore, in addition to these 
iiignments, various other selections are 
fd to route the salesmen to the desired 


ldlysis of the market to determine just 
class of customer each group should 
fon has been most interesting. It shows 
Pthe acceptance of the automatic gas 
Mt heater is almost identical in’ every 
ime class with the acceptance of automatic 
ti Some similarity of appeal seems 
it in these two services. Thus where 
vice is used without the other, that 
® place for our salesman to be working. 
mechanics of our canvass card system 
it easy for clerks to get out cards as 
Psales group requires them. No visible 
tion of the cards is required. They 
imply sorted mechanically until the de- 
fumber are obtained for each salesman 

g cards that day. 
tomer survey may quickly become 
unless some means is provided to 
¢ up to date. Accordingly, our sales- 
Bauring their calls, check the cards, not 
@ to informatiton concerning their 
Mity, but on all other points as well. If 
Said is found to be inaccurate in any 
respect, it is marked for correction and re- 
Pimthed before being returned to file. All 
Gis are put back into the file mechanically 
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These pages are typical of the material which The St. Louis County Gas Company 
in its editions of Today’s Home to adapt it closely to local conditions 


and reach their proper file position without 
visible attention. 


Advertising Paves Way for Salesmen 

The advertising man will recognize the 
foregoing as a “natural’’ for effective di- 
rect by mail advertising. Since the canvass 
calls are routed with machine precision 
ahead of salesmen, it is a simple matter to 
withdraw these cards two weeks in ad- 
vance of schedule assignment dates and mail 
to each customer appropriate direct by mail 
advertising so that one, two, or three pieces 
may be received by each customer. Cook- 
ing and range literature goes ahead of the 
range salesman; refrigerator literature ahead 
of the refrigerator salesman; water heating 
literature ahead of the water heating sales- 
man; and heating literature ahead of the 
heating salesman. Various modifications are, 
of course, possible and many companies will 
see the merit of modifying this schedule so 
that one or more mailing pieces reaches the 
customer after the salesman’s canvass call. 
Direct mail when used in this way should 
be of high quality. 

Our prospects not only receive this in- 
tensive advertising but also our magazine, 
Today’s Home, which is ideally suited for 
the vital work of maintaining contact with 
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prospects without arousing irritation by 
constant high pressure. 

Since this magazine is comparable to the 
finest newsstand magazines, prospects do not 
regard it as advertising. They welcome it 
to their homes and read it with a thorough- 
ness seldom accorded to outright sales liter- 
ature. 

We use up to four pages in each issue 
for advertising and local editorial features 
such as articles about home heating illus- 
trated by pictures of typical customers’ 
homes. Prudence Price, our Home Service 
Director has contributed a number of ar- 
ticles offering helpful information to local 
homemakers. As every issue is free from 
competitive advertising, and editorial matter 
unrelated to homemaking, our messages re- 
ceive the reader's undivided attention. 

To all these advantages is added the basic 
one of systematic production and distribu- 
tion. Too many advertising programs started 
with great enthusiasm quickly fade away. 
But Today's Home keeps up its tactful 
pressure all year around. 


Analyzing Losses 
The value of our co-ordinated system is 
illustrated by a recent analysis to determine 
whether our range salesmen were being di- 


includes 





rected in proper channels for most produc- 
tive results. 

The survey cards of customers who had 
replaced a gas range with a competitive 
service were studied to determine what type 
of customer was most likely to make such a 
replacement. The following table sum- 
marizes the analysis: 


Homes in 
This Study 
13,254 23 1.7 
10,983 52 4.7 
4,881 31 6.3 


Canvass Card Classification 
Gas Ranges in good condition 
Gas Ranges in fair condition 
Gas Ranges in poor condition 


This information was tabulated and avail- 
able within three hours after the list of 
names had been prepared. Inspection of 
this table leads to the conclusion that a 
specialty range salesman can sell more gas 
ranges by calling on the 4881 customers 
who have poor gas ranges than by calling 
on all of the 13,254 who have good gas 
ranges. It was found that the value of the 
home had little to do with these gas range 
replacements. With the system as out- 
lined every possibility, however remote, can 
be explored and it is surprising how some 
of the remote possibilities give excellent 





clues to where the sales force should be de- 
voting their efforts. 


Costs 
The cost of setting up the initial survey 
card system depends on the system em- 
ployed. If the work can be done by some 





No. of gas Replacements per 
Ranges 1000 Customers 
Replaced During This Period 





group having access to the customers’ prem- 
ises on other business, the additional time 
required can be held to one or two minutes 
per call. Cards must be purchased. and 
clerical expense included for transferring 
the information to them. Some clerical work 
is involved in keeping the system up to 
date. With approximately 40,000 cards in 
file, this has required the services of one 
file clerk. We feel, however, that the cost 
has been more than offset by the saving in 
advertising expense and the saving result- 
ing from directing salesmen to the proper 
market. 





Total Number of Single Family Residences 
Covered by the Initial Survey 


Estimated Value, including ground 
$ 3,000 or less 
5,000 
7,500 
10,000 and up 


Unknown 


Number % of Total 
10,213 28.5 
13,904 38.8 

5,587 15.5 
6,193 17.2 
35,897 100.0 
3,208 


39,105 


Per Cent Saturation in Single Family 
Residences of Various Values 


3,000 
Heating: 


5,000 


10,000 


7,500 and up 


Fall-Winter CP Campaig 
Plans Announced 


A a recent meeting of the Interim Cop. 
mittee of the A.G. A. Domestic G 
Range Committee, plans were discussed jy 
the CP Fall-Winter campaign, the prod 
tion of which is now well under way, 

The theme of the CP Fall-Winter gq 
paign to gas companies and dealers will 
“American Homemakers Speak,” tieingin 
with the A.G.A. national advertising 
theme for the coming year of “3 out @¢ 
choose modern gas cooking.” 

The campaign portfolio will carry sta. 
ments from industry leaders, and ‘ach 
“case histories” of outstanding success 
made by retail sales outlets in the prom 
tion of CP gas ranges. A new, unique aj 
individualized training plan for retail gx 
range salesmen will be another feature ¢ 
the campaign. 

The mailing will offer sales ideas, sal 
tools and sales helps for application during 
any one or all of the months of Augue 
September, October, November and De 
cember. 


Ranger Club Awards to 
Home Service 


|g reward for the effective cooperation 
of Home Service Departments in @ 
range promotion, the A.G.A. Domestic 
Range Committee has extended the awards 
of the CP Ranger Club to include hom 
service directors and their assistants, 

This award will be an attractive pn 
which will be given to the Home Semic 
personnel of companies registered in th 
CP Ranger Club upon meeting the follow 
ing requirements: 


1. Home service directors and their assist 
ants who make twelve or more presi 
tations during 1940 in which they tl 
the CP story and use Certified Perfom- 
ance Gas Ranges for the demonstration 
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Gas a 4.0 17. . . Home service directors and their assist 
Oil 9 4.8 18. ants will be awarded CP pins when thet 
Stoker 1.5 6.0 9. sales manager earns his CP Ranget &@ 
Others 97.1 85.1 5 blem by 50% or more of his salesme 


Water Heating: qualifying as CP Rangers. 
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Large CP Range Sales 
in Spring Campaign 
HE “CP Parade—Spring Gas Rang 
Sale,” conducted by the Dominiomie 
public group of gas companies, Buftals 
N. Y., from April 1 to June 15, was highly 
successful according to George L. 
new business manager and chairman of tt 
A.G.A. Domestic Range Committee. Ti § 
11-week campaign resulted in the saled 
Refrigeration: 1053 gas ranges of which 63.3 per cest 
Gas : 4 ; were CP models. In a similar activity # 
Electric ‘ 7. : : : year only 37 per cent of the sales were @ 
Ice ; . . : : models, indicating a sharp rise in populatity 
None ; - ‘ of these high quality gas ranges. 
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National Campaign Spurs Gas 


Refrigerator Sales 


ALES of gas refrigerators during April 

and May of this year by leading utili- 
tes showed a sharp increase over the 
gme months a year ago, it was announced 
by Bernard T. Franck, chairman of the 
AG.A. Refrigeration Committee, which 
s conducting an all-year-’round nation-wide 

refrigerator selling campaign. 

An example of the value of the strong 
qmpetition between the several hundred 

ies registered in the campaign is 
the fact that among the 24 company win- 
ges in June, there are thirteen companies 
that have not hitherto appeared in the list 
of winners. 

During the remaining months before the 
frst year-round gas refrigeration drive 
doses, gas companies all over the country 
wil have not only the opportunity to in- 
qease their earnings and build up good 
will through dependable economical serv- 
ice, but they also put themselves in posi- 
tions to win one of the flights to Bermuda 
aboatd a Pan American clipper ship. Flight 
winners will be announced at the annual 
cnvention of the American Gas Associa- 
tion to be held next October in Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

The 24 companies which were winners 
in their respective divisions for May are: 


Greatest Number of Installations per 
10,000 Meters: 


Division 1—Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif., 

Division 2—Binghamton Gas Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., 

Division 3~—Alexandria Gas 
Alexandria, Va., 

Division 4—Mobile Gas Service Corp., 
Mobile, Ala., and in 

Division 5—Macon Gas Company, Macon, 
Ga. 


Company, 


Greatest Total Installations Reported: 


Division i—The Brooklyn Union Gas 

Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Division 2—Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 

a5 pany, Milwaukee, Wis., 

Division 3—Atlantic City Gas Company, 

ss Atlantic City, N. J., 

Division 4—The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 

se Columbus, Ohio, 

Division S—Alabama Gas Company, Mont- 

Se gomery, Ala., and in 

Division 6—Alabama Gas Company, An- 
nistown, Ala. 


Greatest Per Cent of Increase in 
Installations over 1939: 
Division i—Southern Counties Gas Co., 
ee Los Angeles, Calif., 
Division 2—Public Service Electric & Gas 
maa Co., Trenton, N. J., 
Division 3—Binghamton Gas Works, En- 
dicott District, Binghamton, 


N. 24 

Division 4—Equitable Gas Company, Pitts- 

om burgh, Pa., 

Division $—Southwest Natural Gas Co. 
(So. Texas Dist.) Lockhart, 
Texas, and 
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Division 6—Citizens Gas Fuel Company, 
Adrian, Mich. 


Greatest per cent of replacements of out- 
moded automatic refrigerators against total 
installations reported: (First Five Divi- 
sions Eligible Only) 

Division 1—Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, IIl., 

Division 2—The Laclede Gas Light Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 


Division 3—New York. State Electric & 
Gas Corp., Auburn, N. Y., 

Division 4—The East Ohio Gas Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and in 

Division 5—Southwest Natural Gas Co. 
(So. Texas Dist,) Lockhart, 
Texas. 

Greatest number of individual retail in- 
stallations sold at the prevailing retail prices 
and under the policies of each company, 
the Southern California Gas Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif., is the winner in Division 
1, the only division eligible for this award. 

Greatest number of installations per 
1,000 meters (limited to the sixth division), 
Georgia Public Utilities Co., Aiken, So. 
Carolina, is the winner. 
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Final Drive in Gas Refrigerator 
Campaign Gets Under Way 


HE final phase of the first year-round 

gas refrigerator selling campaign con- 
ducted by the A.G. A. Refrigeration Com- 
mittee got under way July 1 and will end 
September 25. Announcement of the drive 
which will be known as “New Horizons” 
campaign and the awards that are offered 
to participating salesmen, was made by 
Bernard T. Franck, chairman of the Refrig- 
eration Committee. 

A portfolio distributed to the several 
hundred participating companies containing 
complete information regarding the terms 
of the campaign carries a preface by Wal- 
ter C. Beckjord, president of the A.G.A., 
Davis M. DeBard, chairman of the Com- 
mercial Section, and Mr. Franck, in which 
these leaders stress the importance of the 
campaign to the gas industry. 

Focal points for sales attack during the 
campaign are outlined in the booklet as 
the replacement, new-user, apartment house 
and new building markets. The booklet goes 
on to explain the various awards which 
will be given to the winning participating 
companies and winning salesmen, all awards 
to be announced at the annual American 
Gas Association convention next October 
at Atlantic City, N. J. 

The winning company in each of the 24 
classifications will receive an Honor Cer- 
tificate for quarterly achievement during 
the period of July, August and September. 

Each of the 24 companies winning the 
Annual Best Performance Award for its 
respective classification will also receive a 
handsome plaque as a memento of its out- 
standing sales record during the campaign. 

The six salesmen who win a Bermuda 
flight for leading their respective divisions 
in sales for the three-month period, April, 
May and June, will also be announced at 
the convention. All 30 sales pilots will 
leave for Bermuda shortly after the conven- 
tion closes aboard a Pan American clipper 
ship. 

As a result of the enthusiastic response 
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to the original bonus plan for salesmen, 
introduced during the January to March 
quarter, this plan is again offered during 
the third campaign with increased bonuses. 

Sales winners in July will get their reg- 
ular awards. Winners in August, who have 
qualified by making five refrigerator sales 
in the previous month are eligible for a 
bonus representing 25 per cent of the cash 
August award. 

Winners in September will receive a bo- 
nus equal to 25 per cent of their September 
award if they have qualified in either July 
or August, and 35 per cent if they have 
qualified in both months. 


Clipper Model Is Gas 
Sales Trophy 


This gleaming model—a replica of a Pan 
American clipper,—is one of twenty-four 
trophies presented to the gas utilities. that 
turned in outstanding sales accomplishments 
during the second quarter period of April, 
May and June in the 1940 nation-wide gas 
refrigeration selling campaign conducted by 
the American Gas Association Refrigeration 
Committee. The trophies measure 24 inches 
across the wing span and are exact, drawn- 
to-scale reproductions of the Pan American 
clippers that fly from La Guardia Field in 
New York City to Lisbon 
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Commercial Sales Conference in Atlanta Features 
New “Set of Tools” for Gas 





Speaker's table at Thursday Luncheon (left to right): E. L. Stauffer, Charleston, §. C.; Hale 

A. Clark, Detroit; Charles W. Gale, Knoxville, Tenn.; Eugene ]. Stern, Georgia Public 

Utilities Co., speaker; Franklin T. Rainey, Chairman Industrial Gas Section, Columbus, 

Ohio; Eugene D. Milener, Secretary, Industrial Gas Section, New York; H. Carl Wolf, Vice- 

Chairman, Industrial Gas Section, Atlanta; Charles C. Krausse, Baltimore; Robert ]. Wilson, 
National Restaurant Assoc., Washington; John F. Mooney, New York 





PLE Ce 

EVER before has the gas industry had 
N so much to offer to the commercial 
establishment—and if you don’t believe it 
you should have attended the 1940 Hotel, 
Restaurant and Commercial Gas Sales Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Industrial Gas 
Section in Atlanta, Georgia, May 30 and 31. 
In connection with the meeting, and dis- 
cussed from the floor by several speakers, 
was the most impressive display to date 
confined exclusively to modern small gas 
appliances for commercial uses—for kitchen 
and counter cooking, for coffee making, for 
180° water heating, for dishwashing and 
sterilization, for refrigeration, for perma- 
nent waving, etc. 


20 Manfacturers Show Products 

Twenty different manufacturers had each 
supplied one or two of their newest and 
most ingenious units for making the com- 
mercial enterpriser’s life easier and more 
profitable—and it was apparent that the 
years of agitation for better small appli- 
ances for business purposes, which have 
characterized A.G.A. Hotel, Restaurant 
and Commercial Gas Sales Conferences 
since their beginning in 1933, had brought 
results—that non-residential gas sales de- 
partments now have a most professional 
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“kit-of-tools” with which to build high- 
rate, good-load-factor, big-volume commer- 
cial gas loads. 

Much interest was evidenced in the dis- 
play of equipment as it was arranged in 
the colonnade bordering the meeting hall 
at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. Small 
groups clustered about the various pieces 
of equipment almost constantly during the 
two-day event. But to consolidate the Con- 
ference’s evaluation of each unit, and to 
bring out the sales points of each piece of 
equipment, a grand “Parade of Stars” 
among small commercial appliances, staged 
on Friday afternoon, brought individual 
tables of interesting new units in the same 
classification across the stage and under the 
spotlight, where Harry A. Sutton, Newark, 
N. J., Arthur M. Apmann, Derby, Conn., 
E. V. Fineran, Washington, D. C., and 
Charles W. Gale, Knoxville, Tenn., held 
extemporaneous discussions emphasizing the 
merit of each unit from the gas utility 
salesman’s point of view. Specially consid- 
ered in this Parade were groups of: (1) 
deep fat fryers, (2) counter griddles, (3) 
broiling-grilling combinations, (4) latest- 
type urns and coffee makers, (5) warming 
cabinets, (6) dry steam tables, (7) con- 
tinuous and pop-up toasters, (8) hot dog 
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warmers, oyster stewers, and other Spe. 
cialties, and (9) batch sterilizers. By wy 
of introduction to this demonstration, a py 
pared round-table discussion led by i 
Apmann aired the viewpoints of differm m= 


companies in regard to special phases of — 

marketing technique and dealer cooperation ai 
News on the Sterilization . 

(180° Water) Front ps 

pera 


Another symposium—"‘Selling Points fg mall 
Volume Water Heating,” involving the tnditi 
matter of 180° water supplies for dis. 
washing and sterilization—featured the fry 
day of the Conference. W. H. Ligon, At 
lanta, emphasized the desirable load ci 
acteristics of water heating business, noting 
that its hour-to-hour as well as its mon 
to-month fluctuation is minimal and Gp 
to some degree, be controlled to bali 
other peak-and-valley influences. Analj 
a representative Southern city, he dé 
strated that there were several hundred 
developed prospects for commercial ® 
heating service, and showed that they a 
fall into as many as 20 or 30 diff 
classifications. His conclusion was that 
phase of the commercial gas load, @& 
its desirability and salability, has 4 
been favored with the sales aggr 
which it merits. é 

A. V. Leudemann, New York, repi 
ing the Volume Water Heating Co 

























An air-cooled commercial gas refrigenalitg 
unit of 400 pounds I.M.E. capacity Oa 
nounced by George S. Jones, Jr., viceprar 
dent and general sales manager, Serve; i 
Evansville, Ind. 









of the Industrial Gas Section, distributed 
jenew report of that Committee on “180° 
Quer Heating at N. Y. World’s Fair”; 
od reviewed its contents to demonstrate 
gst many new techniques for dishwashing 
gf sterilizing-water production have been 
jsed on the Fair Grounds. Some of 
these methods were described, and the com- 
gecial gas sales fraternity was urged care- 
jally to study the report so that its knowl- 
S of modern sterilization technique will 
mt be outdated as the trend toward more 
snngent municipal enforcement of sani- 
intion laws gathers speed. 
final contributor to the Water Heating 
jum was Walter G. Groth, Toledo, 









her Se yho described the modus operandi of the 
By way meyeat-old booster-recovery system by 
1, 2PR BF ih a single appliance can supply both 
by M lage quantities of stored 140° water for 
differnt gneral utility, as well as adequate quan- 
hases a ies of 180° water for the operation of 
pene gefilization or dishwashing apparatus. Aside 

fom the flexibility of such hook-ups, extra 

virtues lie in the fact that there is no tem- 
: perature-stratification in storage tanks, and 
Pints for qaller storage tanks can be used than with 
ing the HF iditional storage systems wherein gravity 
or dik HE ther than a pump is relied upon for re- 
the firs dmulation. Mr. Groth urged that our 
gon, At memies be applied to sales of new in- 





dallations rather than wasted in boasting 
ibout jobs in the emergency breakdown 
placement classification. 

















































miure cooperation between the gas in- 
Bation’s restaurateurs, Robert J. Wil- 
@y, National Restaurant Association, 
pbis Association’s activities 








Cooking Moving from 
then to Counter 



















J. Stern, vice-president, Georgia 
B Utilities Company, dared the in- 
Mt that “a great proportion of com- 
Bl cooking business has been moving 
kitchen to the counter while we 
Sheen focussing our main attention on 
me business in the kitchen—with 
the result that, although single voices: and 

ded action have attempted to fol- 
lw the trend, as an industry we have not 
tally turned a hand to get this business.” 
Mr. Stern feels that our market surveys 
lure been inadequate, and asked for a show 
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of hands to prove how few non-residential 
sales departments really know how many 
small and counter commercial appliances 
are on their lines and how many similar 
competitive units are in their territories. 
Said he, “No one in the industry knows 
exactly how big this field really is—but it 
is certainly enormous.” 

Management has been responsible for 
whatever neglect we have suffered in this 
field, he opined, but it’s the job of non- 
residential sales managers and their de- 
partments to reverse this neglect of man- 
agement, to obtain executive support for 
thoroughgoing sales planning in this quar- 
ter, and to endorse 
campaigns designed to 
make the type of 
small commercial and 
counter appliance sale 
that acts as a con- 
stant advertisement of 
what we have to offer 







Stern, vice-president, Georgia 


Eugene ]. 

Publice Utilities Co., warns against letting 

our commercial cooking sales program get 
out of step with purveying trends 


and a stimulus to further business in this 
bracket. 

Friday’s luncheon speaker, Mark Wood- 
ing, proprietor, Wooding’s Restaurant, 
Atlanta (fully gas equipped!), proved that 
a customer can entertain as well as talk 
business. A memory expert of some dis- 
tinction, Mr. Wooding undertook to mem- 
orize the nature, illustration, and headline 
text on every single page of a complete issue 
of a popular five-cent magazine, and prove 
it to any “doubting Thomas” in the audience. 
His mastery of number sequences extending 
into the hundreds kept Chairman Rainey busy 
at the blackboard and the audience guessing. 


Thumbnail abstracts of the formal 
papers presented at the two-day Con- 
ference follow. Duplicated copies may 
be obtained by addressing Industrial 
Gas Section, American Gas Association, 
420 Lexington. Ave., New York, N.Y. 


“How We Sell Commercial Space Heating,” 
E. L. Stauffer, Charleston, S.C. 


Outlining his company’s success in cap- 
turing space heating load since 1935, Mr. 
Stauffer covered matters of: specialized 
rates, market survey, promotional assistance, 
servicing, planned development of sales 
techniques, and executive support. “The 
emphasis was on selling—the engineering 
being merely a means to an end,” said he. 
Refreshing thoughts involved: (1) sales- 
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Among the Southern executives attending the Confer- 
ence (left to right): L. O. Gordon, president, Peoples 


Water & Gas Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 


Traver, vice-president, Jacksonville Gas Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; and H. Carl Wolf, president, Atlanta Gas 


Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


men’s use of neatly bound photographic 
manuals showing every installation made to 
date, accompanied with before-and-after ex- 
perience with regard to both cost and tem- 
perature control wherever possible; (2) the 
lost motion saved by carefully checking 
prospect's credit before completing any 
sale; (3) success in selling by mail to chain 
stores whose corporate headquarters are lo- 
cated in a distant city ; and (4) activeenlistment 
of architect and plumber cooperation. 


“Planning Commercial Kitchens and Keep- 
ing Them Modern,” John F. Mooney, 
Orlando, Florida 3 


A commercial kitchen planning kit (con- 
sisting of scale miniatures of all manner of 
apparatus used in volume food preparation) 
was moved like a chess set by Mr. Mooney 
on a representative hotel floor plan, to 
demonstrate that “kitchen planning is prin- 
cipally a trafic problem.” However, accord- 
ing to the speaker, the kitchen layout man 
must know every detail of the chef's, the 
baker’s, the dishwasher’s and all other 
kitchen workers’ problems. 

Helpful thoughts, such as keeping heat- 
generating units away from refrigerating 
elements, recognizing the professional jeal- 
ousies between bakers and chefs, and trying 
to arrange for a minimum of four to ten 
square feet of kitchen space for each per- 
son seated, were offered. He urged that 
salesmen’s approaches should be “through 
the back door into the kitchen rather than 
through the front office,” that every at- 
tempt be made to arrange for kitchen plan 
ning and appliance specifications before 
architects’ plans for new hotels and restau- 
rants are complete, and that commercial gas 
sales departments bend every effort to help 
their allies, the kitchen equipment houses. 

Extremely active discussion followed Mr. 
Mooney’s paper, and brought out diamet- 
rical viewpoints with regard to how far 
utilities should proceed in undertaking 
kitchen layout functions. 


“The Partnership Between Restaurants and 
the Gas Industry,’ Robert J]. Wilson, 
Washington, D. C. 


As field secretary of the National Res- 
taurant Association, Mr. Wilson conveyed 




































formal greetings to the gas industry from 
President McVittie and the restaurateurs of 
the country, and emphasized the acceler- 
ated progress being made by the gas in- 
dustry in Washington, D. C., through the 
close cooperation between the Washington 
Gas Light Company and his Association. In 
order that the gas industry might further 
capitalize upon joint action with the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, he outlined 
his Association’s functions. As an index 
of progress he noted, “15 té 20 per cent 
more people are eating in restaurants today 
than did less than a decade ago—because 
the restaurateur is paying increasing atten- 
tion to his responsibilities to the community, 
and to the training, well-being and satis- 
faction of employees.” 


“The Right Sales Punch for Increasing Our 
Business,’ W. H. Duguid, Jackson- 
ville, Florida 


Insisting that no gas man can most ef- 
fectively sell commercial cooking unless he 
is a good cook himself—any more than 
the automobile salesman can sell without 
being able to drive—Harold Duguid noted 
his company’s program of training the en- 
tire commercial sales staff in the chef's art. 
“Our most important sales punch,”’ said he, 
“comes from optimism (which we haven't 
had much of until lately), enthusiasm (and 
we need lots of it), hard work (and most 
of us are used to it), and knowledge (both 
of the customer’s problems and business, 
and our competitors’ activities and suc- 
cesses).”” 

Likening our competition's invasion of 
our field to Hitler’s blitzkriegs, Mr. Du- 
guid credited competitive effectiveness to 
(1) long and careful planning, (2) new 
sacrifice methods of attack, (3) the ex- 
penditure of 25 promotional dollars to our 
one, and (4) fifth-column activities effec- 
tive only because of our ancient take-it-or- 
leave-it policy. Fortunately, however, unlike 
the Allies, we have slowed down the attack 
and driven the enemy back to our original 
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lines. Nevertheless, fifth-column influences 
are still with us in commercial gas selling. 
Our future lies in the degree to which we 
now undertake an offensive of our own. 


“Factors Influencing Beauty Parlor Equip- 
ment Sales,” J. B. Druse, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and W. V. Rifle, Chicago, Ill. 


Emphasizing that “we are not in the 
beauty parlor business, even though we may 
think so,”" Mr. Druse recounted Milwau- 
kee’s experience in this field, and corrobo- 
rated the contentions of the Fenton Kelsey 
article, ““A Good Market Gone to Pot,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of Com- 
mercial Gas Salesman. He urged conferees 
to obtain and read this treatise. In con- 
nection with the Miss America permanent 
wave machine exhibited on the floor, Mr. 
Druse described his company’s investigation 
of the apparatus by following the reaction 
to twenty waves given with it. Results were 
favorable. A series of demonstrations for 
local beauty shop operators, invited by mail, 
resulted in some sales. He noted, how- 
ever, that ‘“‘we could do more if we could 
talk beauty-shop.” He recommended that 
gas companies interested in the field hire 
an expert graduate of a recognized beauty 
school to sell hair drying, permanent wav- 
ing, marcelling and water heating by gas in 
the beauty field. 

W. V. Rifle, inventor of the Miss Amer- 
ica unit, described the mechanics and ad- 
vantages of his gas-fired permanent waving 
machine. Principal advantages rest mainly 
upon the fact that waving is executed on 
a cooling cycle rather than upon a heating 
or a maintained-temperature cycle. “Al- 
though the Miss America can be sold on a 
radical-economy basis,” he advised, “‘it 
should not be thus sold—but rather upon 
the basis of its superior performance—for, 
where beauty is concerned, women always 
want the best, and few believe that the 
best can be the cheapest.” 

(Continued on page 288) 
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Let Your Satisfied Customers 
Sell for You 







HEN a good customer who publishes a widely read 
sales organ indicates that he is “pleased as punch” 
















with some job you have done for him, you write up a sum- 
mary of what you have to offer to his customers—and let 
him put it in print. Sure, this sounds like mighty indirect 
salesmanship—but how would you like to have as 
world-famous an organization as Brooklyn's 













rer Bush. Terminal publish an item like that 
Seca Ee ot carr rece here illustrated about you and 
to the fort thet the chin imdotvial = company ? : 

rans atte ery ow _ The illustrated item appeared 
eacontrtied : in the Bush Terminal Bulletin, 


widely read not only by the 
scores of prominent manufacturers 
whose headquarters are in Bush 
Terminal but by hundreds more, in 
Brooklyn and elsewhere, who the 
Merchant's and Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation of Bush Terminal desires to in- 
terest in its facilities. 
The above is submitted as another 
proof of the value of ingenuity in selling 
gas to industry. 


to mentee distorted manufacture amd ruined 
materials 

Unromtruttes humdity, according to the 
Berwdlyn Union tas Company, will yrekl only 
w mtcticemt and exact method. of manage- 
ment, and that the problem iteclf is simply 
(Convvaned om Page 4) 
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Clarence H. French : 
Is Dead . 


LARENCE H. FRENCH, for manyyay 
manager of the hotel equipmens 4) 
partment of Standard Gas Equipment 
poration and widely known figure ing 
commercial cooking equipment field, pam 
away suddenly on July 4, at the age of \ 
Mr. French was considered an auth 
on commercial cooking problems and gam 
made many addresses on the subject) 
was active for many years on Atmetin 
Gas Association and other committe y 
the food service industry. Early ig jj 
business career he was associated with Bh 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company 
New Jersey. Later he returned to the Wi 
liam M. Crane Company, which 9 


merged some years ago with the Stands) Ne 
Gas Equipment Corporation. Mr. Freg Mt! 
had served over forty years with them % ? 
firms. (and 
At the time of his death he was agen i Ait £ 
ber of the Managing Committee of the, i * 
dustrial Gas Section of the American G& by th 
Association and had been on this commite My & | 
for a number of years. He also served a 
the Commercial Cooking Committee j ‘Coo 
also was active on other committees of t 
Food Service Industry. He had a large tum la 
ber of friends all over the country whowil H mate 
miss his wise counsel on problems gn @& meal 
nected with his field. 
Mr. French is survived by his wife ai 
two sons, Hughson and Robert. The la ju 
ter recently joined the New York ofc oN 
of the Standard Gas Equipment Conon Sho 
tion. heat 
(wit 
worl 
Gas-Heated Food Storage § 
Tables Announced F 


EeasBecr 





Series A features sectional control with 
dividual burners 


NSWERING the increasing demi 
for gas-heated waterless hot food PO 
tables, Ershler & Krukin, Inc. Bayonst. 
N. J., have developed a new line of unit 
The line consists of two series, Am 
B, each having distinctive features and & 
bodying important new developments. The 
construction replaces the old water bath 
with gas heated wells into which the food 
insets are placed. 




























Never miss a chance to tell your story from the platform to a 
jot of people at once—especially when all are potential buyers 
ot specifiers. For example, C. F. Cushing, Bryant Heater Co. 
(ad member of your own A. G. A. Committee on Gas Summer 
Air Conditioning), was one of ten members of the “faculty” at 
a June 11-12 Air Conditioning Institute at M.1.T. sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Dept. of Education and the Boston chap- 
ts of several engineering societies. Now a lot more yankee 
“comers” in the modern art of weather-making know about 
“Cooling by Dehydration”—and figure it’s a job for a gas man. 

¢ 


last year American hotels spent $300,000,000 to serve approxi- 
mately one billion meals to guests and another 220 million 
meals to employees. Most of ’em were gas-cooked, too! 

s 


July's pat-on-the-back for non-residential direct-by-mail goes 
toNew York Power and Light, whose “Keep Thy Shop and Thy 
shop Will Keep Thee” broadside in behalf of commercial space 
heating encloses a packet of eleven handsome 7” x 10” plates 
(with names and testimonials) showing automatic gas heat at 
work for shoe stores, grills, lunch rooms, jewelers, super-mar- 
kets, variety stores, garages, dress shops, furniture retailers, 
diners, and factories—all in the territory. 


























PM, New York’s new and different afternoon newspaper, had a 
fire during its first week of operation, traced it to a type-metal 
furnace, and reported to its readers, “Arthur Rasmussen, Super- 
intendent, said oil burner soot had done it—that we'd get new 
burners for gas.” Incidentally, PM already uses gas to the tune 
of a million cu.ft. per yr. for its main 7-ton Kemp stereotype 
pot—and ten million cu.ft. per yr. to melt and keep molten its 
fancy new “cold-set” ink (keep your eyes peeled for the August 
INDUSTRIAL GAS for details on this trail-blazing pressure- 
hot-water job). 

& 


Make sure that the right man at each bottle plant in your ter- 
ritory has read the precise, illustrated description of Lamb Glass 
Company’s new natural-gas-fired 90-tons-per-day glass tank (ap- 
pearing in the June issue of his own trade paper, GLASS IN- 
DUSTRY)—and has learned about the “controllability and flex- 
ibility for varying production requirements . .. and the low 
fuel cost” of luminous-flame firing with natural gas. 


¢ 


George O’Neill, York, Pa., writes to stress “the necessity and 
advantage of placing gas-heated appliances in manual training 
departments of high schools and other educational institutions.” 
He’s seen the results not only in load, but in the fueling pref- 
erences of the men turned out from York’s William Penn High 
School and Hanover’s Senior High School where he has gas- 
fired tool-hardening units, soldering-iron furnaces, forges, and 
brazing torches in the student’s shops. 


Sf 


Don’t overlook the value of your A. G. A. Industrial Gas 
Publicity as direct-mail advertising after it has appeared as 
news. Of the 500 editorial features your Publicity Committee 
gets published in trade and business magazines each year, sev- 
eral, certainly, can serve as effective advance-salesmen for you 
—if you order reprints and mail them over appropriate pros- 
pect lists. A number of utilities and manufacturers already do it 
regularly—have put to work reprints of your Industrial Gas 
Section publicity published in papers like DRUG TRADE 
NEWS, MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, HIDE 
LEATHER & SHOES, and STEEL. 











National Advertising Committee of the Industrial Gas Section, 
‘ Leinroth, chairman, and F. B. Jones, vice-chairman, announces 
tit full-page advertisements will appear in the trade and business 


cre listed below during the month of August. These ad- 






ts are prepared in cooperation with the Committee on 
Advertising as a part of the Association’s national adver- 


tising campaign. 





Metals Industry 


THEIRON AGE (Aug. 15) Savings of $1350 in 3 months with 
STEEL (Aug. 5) new GAS-fired furnaces—Oliver Iron 
METALS & ALLOYS and Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
METAL PROGRESS 

INDUSTRIAL HEATING 









Food Industry 






MKERS HELPER (Aug.3) ‘Our GAS-fired ovens save time and 
MKERS WEEKLY (Aug.17) money’”—Meth’s Bakery, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 





FOOD INDUSTRIES 





Tasty, uniform quality sausages im- 
proved with GAS fuel and modern 
GAS equipment—Eastern Market Sau- 
sage Company, Detroit, Mich. 










Ceramic Industry 


Champion Spark Plugs made with a 
Champion fuel . . . GAS, in Cham- 
pion’s Ceramic Division, Detroit, Mich. 





CERAMIC INDUSTRY 
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Hotels & Restaurants 


“Saving on GAS and meats . . . plus 
a cooler kitchen” with modern GAS 
equipment—Penn Alto Hotel, Al- 
toona, Pa. 

“Most of our installations are prac- 
tically 100% GAS'—E. C. Bryan, Mc- 
Lellan Stores Co., New York. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


CHAIN STORE AGE 
(Fountain & Restaurant 
Section ) 


Hospitals & Schools 


32% savings in GAS fuel with mod- 
ern GAS equipment—Episcopal Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Saving of $33 per month on GAS 
alone” with modern GAS equipment— 
Jesuits’ High School and College, New 
Orleans, La. 


MODERN HOSPITAL 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL 


Processing Industry 


CHEMICAL & 
METALLURGICAL ENG'G 


Victor Electric Products, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, improve quality, cut cost, 
with speedy, uniform GAS. 


General Manufacturing 


Higher quality, greater uniformity 
with GAS—Fort Pitt Spring Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
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F. M. Goopwin, Chairman 


D. P. HARTSON, Vice-Chairmag 





Practical Operating Problems Reviewed at Annual 
Production and Chemical Conference 





W. K. Beard of Philadelphia, chairman of the Gas Production Committee and co-presiding 


officer at the Conference, talks things over with L. E. Knowlton, Providence, and 


Fw 


Hartzel, Philadelphia. At right are W. H. Fulweiler, Philadelphia, and C. J. Ramsburg, 
Pittsburgh 


NGINEERS, chemists and production 

men from all parts of the country 
made outstanding contributions to the oper- 
ating knowledge of the gas industry at the 
annual conference of the Production and 
Chemical Committees of the Technical Sec- 
tion, held May 20-22 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Close attention 
to national defense and consequent em- 
phasis on the production and chemical pos- 
sibilities of the gas industry made this one 
of the most significant meetings in recent 
years. More than 300 delegates listened to 
the presentation of the formal papers and 
participated in informal discussions of scores 
of problems. 

W. K. Beard, of The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, chairman of the Gas Pro- 
duction Committee, and S. J. Modzikowski, 
of The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, chairman of the Chemical 
Committee, presided at the joint sessions. 


Luncheon Meetings Popular 

Improving on past performance, the in- 
formal luncheon conferences were perhaps 
the most highly successful phase of the 
meetings. Three of these conferences were 
held devoted to (1) Carbonization and 
Coke under the chairmanship of C. R. 
Locke, Chicago By-Product Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, (2) Water Gas Operations directed 
by R. M. Kellogg, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc. and (3) Chemistry in 
Industry led by S. Cohn, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago. These confer- 


ences, which lasted more than three hours 
each, brought out valuable information on 
a wide array of topics. 

In the Carbonization and Coke luncheon, 
special interest centered on the subject of 
the addition of oil to oven coal with em- 
phasis of its effect on the bulk density of 
the coal and the yield of gas and other prod- 
ucts from the oil. Another popular subject 
involved the best type of crusher rolls for 
minimum breeze production. An exchange of 
views on the most economic method of main- 
tenance brought out interesting information. 

The opening session, Monday morning, 
began with a brief welcoming address by 
Alexander Forward, managing director of 


the American Gas Association. Stressing 
the importance of the engineer, Mr, By. 
ward said that the technical side of the gm 
industry is unsurpassed in its service to ty 
public. He also emphasized the necessityg 
assuring “continuity of young blood to keep 
alive the accumulated knowledge of the pas 
and abreast of newer methods and & 
coveries.” 

Clifford E. Paige, president, The Brook. 
lyn Union Gas Company, and past pre. 
dent of the Association, stressed the wide. 
ing opportunities the gas industry offets is 
engineering personnel. Mr. Paige also caligd 
attention to the fact that gas holder om 
in Brooklyn have been more than halved 
during the last 15 years. 


Oil Industry Marketing 

Speaking on the “Effect of Marketing and 
Refining Methods of the Oil Industry om 
Future Availability of Residue Enriching 
Oils,” A. E. Pew, Jr., vice-president, Su 
Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa., gave facts a 
figures relating to trends in the production 
of heavy fuel oils. Mr. Pew said our pis 
ent 18 billion barrels of known oil ® 
serves means a life of some 18 years wih 
out taking into account any new discoyens. 
As a matter of fact, during recent jem 
known crude oil reserves have increase 
faster than oil consumption. Of particular 
interest to gas men was the speakers ao 
clusion that there is no reason to antitipal 
an oil shortage and that no trend in refimey 
technique offers any probability of a shot 
age of heavy oils. 
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The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago, was well represented at the 
ence. Pictured here are, left to right: C. R. Locke, R. O. Moriarty, S. ]. Modzikowsi,® 


man of the Chemical Committee, S. Cohn, K. B. Nagler (on floor), B. Dunglinsomy : 
H. E. Ferguson. Filling out his registration card is Professor C. C. Furnas of Yale Unmem 
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The search for a method to evaluate en- 
sing oils that would be quicker and less 
gmplicated than the laboratory cracking 
gtand with a wider application than var- 
is empirical formulae available has re- 
gid in a new proposed method. This de- 
dopment was presented and described in 

; joint contribution by W. F. Kugel and 
EM. Bliss, Public Service Electric & Gas 
(p, Harrison, N. J., on the “Empirical 
jdation Between the Physical Characteris- 
ig of an Oil and Its Yield as Determined 
iy a Cracking Test.” 

The empirical relation presented was said 
»be an outgrowth of the Holmes’ method 
jae it makes use of the dispersion and 
geciic gravity. It was said that on oils of 
wily divergent characteristics the pro- 
psed method checks within a range of 
plus or minus three per cent of the cracking 
isis and that the method has the advantage 
low first cost and negligible operating 
at. As a result of their work over the 
past two years, Messrs. Kugel and Bliss feel 
fut in case of a discrepancy, the cracking 
it is more apt to be at fault than the 
formula. 

The recently available American Gas As- 
dation publication ‘Fuel-Flue Gases” was 
brought to the delegates attention by Louis 
Smidman, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, NN. Y., who itemized its contents 
wd described its purpose. This valuable 
work is a contribution of the Chemical 
Committee of the Technical Section. 


Water Vapor in Gaseous Fuels 
The first paper on the Monday afternoon 
sssion, “Second Progress Report on the 
Determination of Water Vapor in Gaseous 
fuels,” presented by Dr. A. W. Gauger, 
wis a joint contribution by Dr. Gauger, 
EC Todd, E. K. Schluntz and W. J. Wise- 
ma, all of The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. Progress was re- 
potted on the use of the color change pro- 
ded by the hydration of selected salts 
for the measurement of the absolute water 
matent of gaseous fuels. Preliminary ex- 
periments showed considerable promise for 
te method so an accurate portable col- 
oimeter was assembled. A series of tests 
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Teo camera shots bring together a distinguished group of technical experts. Left to right: 
EM Goodwin, Boston, chairman of the Technical Section; P. T. Dashiell, Philadelphia; 










Under .the able leader- 
ship of S. J]. Modzikow- 
ski, chairman of the 
Chemical Committee, the 
Conference made smooth 
progress. Left to right, 
are: W. R. Teller, Cleve- 
land; Chairman Modzi- 
kowski; and E. L. 
Sweeney, Everett, vice- 
chairman, Chemical Com- 
mittee 


designed to determine the limitations of the 
method is nearly complete. 

A modified test for the evaluation of pu- 
rifying materials together with test results 
on six commercial materials were given in 
a joint paper on “Evaluation of Gas Puri- 
fying Materials” by James W. Penney and 
Arthur E. Sands, both of the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Everett, Mass. The work 
in this paper was based on the supposition 
that oxides may be evaluated by considera- 
tion of their relative ability to react with 
pure hydrogen sulphide and the ability of 
the sulphided material to react with pure 
oxygen. Conclusions were reached as fol- 
lows: 


“Six commercial oxides and one pro- 
posed material were tested for rate of 
reaction with pure HS on both first and 
second foulings, as well as for revivifica- 
tion with pure oxygen. Tests were con- 
ducted at a constant temperature of 92° F. 
with water saturated H.:S (O:) at 760 
mm. Hg. total pressure. 

“In general there was a rapid rate of 
sulphiding for several minutes followed 
by a gradual leveling off of rate as the 
material continued to react with the H.S 
at a slower rate. Second fouling rates 
were usually better than the first al- 
though both similar and poorer second 
fouling rates were found. 

“Revivification curves were markedly 
similar. They lacked the initial high rate 
of reaction shown by the sulphiding 
curves. 

“Comparisons between the Kunberger 





4E Pew, Jr., Philadelphia; A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati; L. W. Tuttle, Chicago; and D. P. 
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Hartson, Pittsburgh, vice-chairman of the Technical Section 
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foulings and these special tests were 

made. The differences were explained by 

the more complete data as given by the 
special test. 

“These special tests gave no informa- 
tion as to trace removal properties as 
evidenced by comparison with plant per- 
formance and special tests where an oxide- 
sawdust mixture was fouled with a gas 
containing 150 grains of H.S per 100 
cubic feet and 0.9 per cent oxygen until 
a trace came through. 

“However, the high initial rate of sul- 
phiding correlated with plant perform- 
ance on several oxides as regards removal 
efficiencies over long periods of time. 
The improvement on second fouling as 
experienced in the plant with certain 
oxides was observed in the corresponding 
tests and these improvements were better 
indicated by the special test then by the 
Kunberger tests.” 

Living Organisms in Purification 
An authoritative discussion 6f “Living 

Organisms in Gas Purification” was pre- 
sented by Gilbert E. Seil, technical direc- 
tor, E. J. Lavino Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Seil reported that in every case 
investigated shavings were found to be the 
source of the living organisms. An exami- 
nation of hundreds of bales of shavings re- 
vealed that at least 75 per cent of them 
were infected. The amount of infection in 
the shavings, according to Mr. Seil, “was 
usually very slight, and very few of the 
fungi had anything to do with sulfur but 
when the shavings are made into sponge to 
be used under conditions of temperature 
with humidity which are favorable to 
growth of some of the fungi, the difficulties 
described in the paper result.” 

Mr. Seil concluded: “The problem which 
confronts the gas industry is the develop- 
ment of a method to disinfect wood shav- 
ings so that any living organisms present 
do not interfere with gas purification. In- 
vestigation shows that disinfecting the shav- 
ings or the sponge with the higher phenols 
is probably the cheapest and the best way 
to prevent the growth of living organisms 
in dry boxes. Tar acid or, if one prefers, 
pure phenol can be advantageously used. 
The amount required for effective treatment 
is approximately one one-hundredth of a 
pound of phenol or equivalent per bushel 
of sponge.” 

The first paper of the Tuesday morning 
session considering “Light Oil Recovery 

























































from Coke Oven Gas” was prepared by W. 
Tiddy and M. J. Miller, Semet Solvay Engi- 
neering Corp., New York, N. Y., and pre- 
sented by H. B. Pearson, general manager 
of the same company. The absorption or 
wash oil system for the commercial recov- 
ery of crude light oils from coke oven gas 
was listed as the preferred type for Ameri- 
can practice due to its advantages of con- 
tinuity of operation, minimum amount of 
labor and availability of a suitable wash 
oil. The operation of this system was de- 
scribed and pictured in valuable detail. 

When a 575 B.t.u. coke oven gas is 
stripped to recover two gallons of light oil 
per ton of coal carbonized the B.t.u. drops 
to 550. When three gallons of oil are re- 
covered the B.t.u. content of the gas will 
be around 537. The fact that light oil re- 
covery reduces the B.t.u. content of the gas 
is responsible for the small number of light 
oil recovery plants in the gas utility indus- 
try. However, there are several large situa- 
tions which have found it practical and 
economical to remove a portion of their 
light oil and replace it by further enrich- 
ment of their send- out gas, using heavy oil 
in their water gas carburetors. It was stated 
that with modern carbureted water gas sets 
very little difficulty, such as was encoun- 
tered in the past with emulsion troubles, 
would be experienced in recovering light 
oil from carbureted water gas. 


Coke Oven Light Oil 

Until recently, due to high investment 
and operation cost for plant, low revenue in 
products together with high production cost 
for light oil, the average gas plant could 
not recover light oil profitably. Several fac- 
tors have contributed to change this pic- 
ture in recent years and these were listed 
by B. J. C. Van der Hoeven, Koppers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., in his paper on ‘Mo- 
tor Fuel from Coke Oven Light Oil” as 


follows: 


ry 


. Possibility of using cheap heavy oil for 
B.t.u. replacement. 

. Improved technique of light-oil recovery 
with emphasis on selective removal of 
the higher boiling, higher priced hydro- 
carbons from the gas. 

. Improved technique of motor-fuel man- 
ufacture allowing conversion of a large 
part of the light-oil to finished motor- 
fuel (inhibited motor-fuel) at a mini- 
mum cost and maximum yield, the prod- 
uct to be sold locally. The remaining 
higher priced material in crude form is 
shipped to a central refining plant. 

4. The higher prices now prevailing for 

certain light-oil products, largely due to 

war conditions, are reflected in a higher 
price for crude light-oil. 


N 
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Mr. Van der Hoeven's paper dealt 
largely with item No. 3, the manufacture of 
motor fuel from light oil with details of 
an improvement in this procedure to date. 


Sludge Inhibitor and Suill 


A “Sludge Inhibitor and Novel Still Used 
in Recovering Light Oils” was described 
in a joint contribution by O. W. Lusby 


and C. E. Utermohle, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore. 
In 1933 the necessity of controlling the con- 
densation of oils in the distribution system 
at Baltimore was recognized and the scrub- 
bing of gas with quantities of oil far in 
excess of those required for naphthalene 
control was investigated. A Feld type scrub- 
ber was used with oil rates of about 30 
gallons per million cubic feet. 

Several years of this operation ade- 
quately proved the advantages of scrubbing 
with higher rates of oil. It became evident, 
however, that the gradual change from us- 
ing gas oil as a carbureting medium to 100 
per cent heavy oil operation required either 
the use of a special heavy enriching oil 
which was adapted to both manufacturing 
and scrubbing operations, or the use of a 
special scrubbing oil and the installation 
of a process for reactivating it. 

The first alternative was impractical. The 
second involved an expenditure for an oil 
reactivating plant, which, however, would 
make possible the recovery of light oils as 
a credit to operations and permit the use of 
a selected scrubbing oil. The latter is a de- 
cided advantage, since, at times, when 
scrubbing with gas oil, it was found that 
the gas carried sufficient quantities of the 
lower boiling fractions of the gas oil into 
the distribution system to adversely affect 
appliance operation. For these reasons, an 
investigation of methods for reactivating 
scrubbing oils by stripping with steam was 
undertaken. 

Following the development of methods 
of reducing and controlling sludge forma- 
tion in scrubbing oil by the addition of 
hardwood distillate a new type of plant was 
designed and built to operate at 450° F. in 
which heat exchangers recover about 80 per 
cent of the heat. The oil reactivating plant 
was designed to handle 50,000 gallons of 
rich oil per day. At Baltimore there are no 
oils in the gas at the outlet of the scrubber 
which will condense at 32° F. With scrub- 
bing rates of 900 gallons per million cubic 
feet, which have been used during the past 
year, the removal of indene by the scrubber 
has been practically 100 per cent; and the 
removal of styrene 80 per cent. 


Standby Gas Manufacture 

New Orleans experience in the manufac- 
ture of high B.t.u. gases using three differ- 
ent processes with the actual tabulated re- 
sults was given by H. M. Blain, Jr., New 
Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, 
La., in his paper on “The Manufacture of 
High B.t.u. Gas for Peak Load and Stand- 
By Purposes.” Soon after New Orleans 
began using natural gas experiments were 
carried on to determine the best interchange- 
able gas that could be made, using a car- 
buretted water gas set. A minimum 950 
B.t.u. gas was desired. Since 1935 manu- 
factured gas has been produced each win- 
ter for peak loads using three types of oper- 
ation, (1) Koppers Process with reversed 
air blast, (2) Refractory Screen Process 
and (3) Single Stage Oil Cracking. Results 
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with operating data were presented by Me 
Blain on all three types of operation 
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The first two papers of the W, Corp-, 
morning session were devoted to the busine’ 
subject of pilot outage. In his presentajg, im som I 
on the “Influence of Pilot Design on Tig im mgd! 
ency to Outage,” W. R. Teller, Chiefy, i Manag 
search Engineer, American Gas jatinn A Techn 
Testing Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio, sun. i G 
marized the various sources of outage gy nendit 
reviewed design elements and installatig Im SO" 
practices which have been successfully fo aistin 
lowed in reducing outage to a minimgn 9 plot 

W. L. Shively, Boston Consolidated Gj slut 
Co., Everett, Mass., spoke on “ : Af 


tion of the Causes of Pilot Outage” 
Shively pointed out that the determinatig 
of the cause of pilot failure is rendem 
difficult by the minute quantity of matey 
required to cause pilot outage. Sensiti. 
test methods applicable to such small & 
posits are available which enable the ide. 
tification of most types of deposits ag 
some of these were described in detail h 
Mr. Shively. Special tests to secure inf. 
mation in addition to that yielded by labor. 
tory examination of pilot deposits were gy 
described. The importance of consideting 
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conditions in the manufacturing plant m ws at 
ture of various impurities carried by te ing 
gas, as well as general conditions in tk ier 
distribution system were stressed as desir 
able in arriving at a valid conclusion a 
the cause of pilot outage. ve 
& Fue 
Foundry Coke Characteristics 
“Foundry Coke: Measurable Characters naper 
tics” was handled in valuable detail 
B. P. Mulcahy, Citizens Gas & Coke Util @ 1. To 
ity, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Mulcahy ds = 
cussed the selection of coals; the oven— 
heat distribution—coke preparation; cupol i 
melting; measurable coke characteristic wi 
and combustion characteristics. His disaus en 
sion showed that the principal features d 
the coke are dictated by both the carbon Ba 
ing process and the cupols melting proms @ “ate 


and that full consideration must be gia 
to the correlation of all factors in onder 
produce a satisfactory material; also, tt 
the essential features of foundry coke at 
definitely measurable. 

The final paper at the Wednesday mom 
ing session by J. H. Taussig, Jr., The Phil 
adelphia Gas Works Co., dealt with A 
Study of the Theoretical Advantages d 
Low Air: Steam Ratios in the Manufadur 
of Blue Gas and Carburetted Water Ga’ 
Mr. Taussig stated that “from the sam 
point of generator fuel consumption, & 
lowest air:steam ratio that can be used a 
still supply sufficient heat for oil vapor 
tion and fixing is the most economic. 
....”" There is, however, he pointed a 
the cost of the steam to be considered. Te 
most economical point of operation, ® 
said, “may be found by plotting the @ 
of steam against the air:steam ratio 
cost of fuel against the air:steam raioa 
selecting the air:steam ratio at which 
sum of the two costs is a minimum 

The report of Gas Conditioning Game 


~ 





4, 


e by the committee chairman, L. J. Wil- 
fia, Public Utility Engineering & Service 
Cup, Chicago, Ill., was the first order of 
ysiness at the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
on. Describing the progress and plans as 
this work, Mr. Willien said that the 
vamaging and Advisory Committees of the 
Technical Section had endorsed a request of 
je Gas Conditioning Committee recom- 
geading an appropriation for beginning in- 
xsigational work leading to a review of 
asting data and formulation of plans for a 
plant for complete removal of organic 
gifur from gas. 
A field in which there has been little 
gndatdization of materials and not too 
mh information available was effectively 
undied by C. C. Furnas, associate pro- 
fesor of Chemical Engineering, Yale Uni- 
wsity, New Haven, Conn., in a paper on 
‘Comparison of Different Packings in Ab- 
wption and Stripping.” Performance of 
iiferent packings was discussed and data 
ted to serve as a guide for the selec- 
fon of packings for specific purposes. Ta- 
ies were given showing comparison of 
ptkings for gas absorption when gas film 
s controlling; comparison of packings for 
gs absorption when liquid film is control- 
ling and one the relative efficiencies of 
different packings. 


Carbonization Stresses 


V. J. Altieri, chief chemist, Eastern Gas 
& Fuel Associates, Everett, Mass., in talking 
m “Stresses and Strains Generated During 
(abonization’’ listed the purpose of his 
paper as follows: 


1. To describe the further development of 
am engineering model of the coke oven. 

To present data and information secured 
while using a model of the coke oven to 
evaluate the stresses and strains de- 
veloped during carbonization of differ- 
ent coal. 


Based on the data and information pre- 
sated the conclusions were reached that: 


1. Considerable uncertainty is introduced 
when critical stress is determined by 
devices that neglect the dissipation of 
stress resulting from permitted wall 
Movements. This uncertainty may be 
diminated by evaluating suitable stress- 
strain ratios. 

2. Uncertainty is also introduced when 
the apparatus and procedure neglect 
dissipation of stress resulting from 
plastic flow and upward displacement 
of the charge. 

i The magnitudes of stresses generated 

ing carbonization depend largely 
upon three factors: (1) the potential 

wior of the coal; (2) the design 
af the oven; (3) the operating condi- 
tons. 


€ During the early stages of coking in a 


oven, even highly contracting 
@als, tending toward a natural state of 
st will slump within the coke oven 
and extend from one wall to the other. 
X During carbonization in coke ovens 
there is a tendency toward consolidation 
aad compression increasing the bulk 
tensity of the charge, thus tending to 
Metease side thrusts. 
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. Because of their compressibility charac- 
teristics, some charges may behave so 
as to dissipate excessive stresses that 
are generated locally within the oven. 

. A most important property of the 
charge is recognized; namely, its ability 
to sustain excessive stresses and to re- 
act by adequately supporting the oven 
walls. 

. The relative rates of consolidation and 
displacement, in part, determine the 
maximum Iateral thrust generated dur- 
ing carbonization. 

. The factor of safety used to avoid dam- 
age obviously lies largely in the sphere 
of coke oven operation. 


MTT TITTY 
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10. Use of engineering models enables one 
to evaluate to close approximation the 
maximum side thrust generated during 
carbonization and exerted against coke 
oven walls. Furthermore, the procedure 
described in this paper, more so than 
any other we know about, demonstrates 
the behavior of coals with respect to 
the stresses and strains generated under 
various conditions met with in indus- 
trial use. 


The conference concluded with the “Open 
Forum’’ at which the Luncheon Conference 
Chairmen made their reports. 
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Association Contrasts—1888 and 1940; 
Oldtimer Looks Back 52 Years 


A veteran of the 1888 gas convention, Al- 
fred E. Forstall (left) tells E. A. Dieterle, 
Chicago, how they used to do it 


By ALFRED E. FORSTALL 


Consulting Engineer, Montclair, N. ]. 


HILE attending the Gas Production 

and By-Products luncheon, during 
the recent Joint Conference of the Produc- 
tion and Chemical Committees, the writer 
was impressed by the fact that the discus- 
sion dealt almost entirely with by-products 
and only to a small extent with the produc- 
tion of gas. In 1888, when he was elected 
a member of the American Gas Light Assn., 
by-products or residuals as they were more 
apt to be called, received scant attention, 
interest being concentrated on the apparatus 
and methods employed for the manufac- 
ture of gas, and principally of coal gas. 

At that 1888 meeting in Toronto the 
papers covered the character and sequence 
of apparatus in a coal gas plant; the construc- 
tion of gas holders with steel tanks above 
ground, a new innovation; retort charging 
and drawing machines, also new; the Lux 
Gas Balance; the distribution of gas under 
extremely low temperatures; and the gas 
producing qualities of Nova Scotia coal. 

It seems worth noting here that Arthur 
Hewitt, so well known and loved in gas 
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association circles in later years, had then 
just taken a clerical position with the Con- 
sumer’s Gas Company and did much of the 
preparatory work for the meeting. He was 
not eligible for membership in the Associ- 
ation at the time, being neither “a presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, engineer, consult- 
ing engineer or superintendent of a gas com- 
pany’’ nor “a manager of a gas works.” The 
writer went in under the last qualification. 


Gas Engineers Better Trained Nou 

A contrast as sharp as that between the 
subject matter of the 1888 meeting and the 
1940 luncheon discussion also obtains be- 
tween the educational background of associ- 
ation members at the two dates. 

In 1888 there were only five or six col- 
lege men in the association. In his ad- 
dress President Thomas Turner, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., said “As a rule the gas business 
has not been managed by men who have 
had special education and training for the 
work before engaging in it, but I am glad 
to know that a gradual and sure change is 
already upon us, and I am certain that the 
business of gas manufacture will receive a 
fresh impetus when the young men who 
are now coming up with especially trained 
minds and hands bend their energies to 
the work of developing the science of man- 
ufacture of illuminating and, I may add, 
heating gas.” And in another place he re- 
ferred to the desirability of having men 
plan to enter the gas business rather than 
to drift into it “from accident, as many of 
us did years ago.” 

The men who thus drifted in were 
largely construction engineers, who re- 
mained to operate the plants which they 
built, or men with innate operating ability 
who advanced from clerical into managerial 
positions. Few had even the superficial 
knowledge of chemistry required to under- 
stand the theory of the correct adjustment 
of the primary and secondary air supplies 
of the generator furnaces then just com- 
ing into use. Also knowing nothing about 
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IPE couplings of different styles and 

design have long played a most im- 
portant part in gas distribution lines. With- 
in the last decade a number of important 
improvements and developments have taken 
place in such equipment. This action was 
no doubt stimulated by a study of the gen- 
eral subject of pipe joints initiated by the 
Distribution Committee of the Technical 
Section of the American Gas Association 
through its Subcommittee on Pipe Joints. 
Advantage was taken of data presented by 
the results secured in this program in im- 
provement of existing joints and develop- 
ment of others. While this study was de- 
voted mainly to joints used for cast iron 
pipe, consideration was also given to cer- 
tain types which could be employed for 
steel pipe as well and these shared in the 
developments which have since taken place. 


Boltless Couplings Tested 

In the last few years what is generally 
termed the “boltless” type of coupling has 
been receiving considerable attention. Cou- 
plings of the bolted type have long been 
used but the possibilities of employing 
couplings which would be suitable for the 
same type of service but constructed with- 
out the use of bolts has recently been 
generally recognized. In order to secure 
definite facts on the construction and per- 
formance of this new type of coupling, now 
quite widely used in gas service lines, the 
Subcommittee on Pipe Joints and Pipe Ma- 
terials of the Distribution Committee has 
for some time been considering the desir- 
ability of the conduct of Laboratories’ tests 
to secure such data. Following some pre- 
liminary studies, a decision was reached 
about a year ago to proceed with the con- 
duct of such tests according to a carefully 
prepared program, the work to be con- 
ducted by the Testing Laboratories. 

The conduct of two principal series of 
tests was agreed upon for the purpose of 
reproducing as far as practical the effects 
of service conditions. These included, first, 
repeated longitudinal movements of the 
pipe in and out of the coupling and, second, 
repeated transverse movements of the pipe 
with the coupling restrained. Both series 
of tests were to be continued to the point 
where failure might be anticipated. In ad- 
dition, a third series of tests to determine 
the ability of the coupling to withstand ex- 
treme crushing loads was desired. The first 
two were considered as being of the great- 
est importance as they were felt to repro- 


By K. R. KNapp 


Chief Engineer, A. G. A. Testing 
Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio 


duce to a larger extent conditions which 
couplings employed in gas service lines are 
likely to be called upon to meet in practice. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
briefly the details of the two principal 
series of tests mentioned above and to sum- 
marize the performance obtained from rep- 
resentative types of boltless couplings under 
the conditions imposed. A few conclusions 
will also be presented based on the infor- 
mation obtained to indicate the various de- 
sirable features which should be embodied 
in the design of couplings of this type to 
insure their better performance in service. 

Before taking up the tests themselves it 
is desired to refer briefly to the particular 
samples of boltless couplings which were 
chosen for study and to review the principal 
features presented in their design. At the 
same time the general methods followed in 
preparing the test specimens and their as- 
sembly will be reviewed. 

Following the suggestions of the com- 
mittee supervising the work, the present 


Fig. 1. 
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study was restricted to three sizes of by 
less couplings, namely, 34, 114 and Iq 
These were felt to be representative of t} 
range of sizes which were most ¢ 
employed. The products of 6 manufactur, 
were selected for conduct of the ini) 
work, it being considered that a represen. 
tive cross-section of the various styles gy 
designs of boltless couplings would ths 
be covered. After the work was ufde. 
taken samples of 2 additional ¢ 
were received and included in the tesig: 
all, 8 designs of couplings were studied, 

In requesting the submission of samp 
manufacturers were asked to supply tk 
type of gasket which they recommended fg 
the couplings furnished. In the majony 
of cases these were of the plain rubber ip 
Three couplings employed the armor 
type. No special consideration was givm 
to whether or not the couplings wer & 
signed for manufactured or natural gx 
service as the test conditions did not wx. 
rant so doing. All samples were supplied 
in duplicate together with a sufficient mum 
ber of gaskets to enable new samples tok 
used for each separate test. 

Figure 1 shows the different sample qm 
plings. In each instance a gasket is show 


Sample boltless couplings tested 
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Fig. 2. 


separately so that its general shape and de- 
sgn can be observed. 

While the test specimens were neces- 
stily different depending on the kind of 
tet to be conducted, the method of their 
preparation was similar throughout. Stand- 
ad black pipe was used for construction of 
special coupling mountings or holders. In 
mounting the couplings care was taken to 
insure that the pipe ends were spaced with 
adearance of 1/4, in. to 14 in. within the 
qupling. In the majority of tests no lubri- 
ant was used. The torque employed in 
tightening up the couplings was that recom- 
mended by the manufacturer except in in- 
sanees where higher torque was found 
necessary to make up the joints properly to 
inure satisfactory results. Certain prelim- 
imaty tests indicated that inadequate torque 
lad been applied and this was accordingly 
inteased in the preparation of later sam- 
pls. All specimens were allowed to stand 
at ast 24 hours before testing. 

It was felt desirable to impose quite a 
Were test condition in the conduct of the 
lingitudinal tests which were designed to 
Gpiduce the axial movement of the pipe 
and out of the coupling due to tempera- 
ta changes and other stresses. The plan 

was to subject the couplings to 
mpeated expansions and contractions of 
im, one expansion and the following 
tattaction constituting a cycle. The move- 
Ment selected was considered to represent 
‘substantial factor of safety over and above 
the actual movement to which such cou- 
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Equipment for longitudinal cycling tests of boltless couplings 


plings would be subjected in service. A 
total of 2,000 cycles of 14 in. movement 
was imposed. Observations were made at 
the end of each 500 cycles. 

Equipment employed for this test is 
shown in Figure II. It was assembled by 
an operating utility company which had 
previously conducted preliminary tests for 
the Subcommittee on Pipe Joints and Pipe 
Materials and was very kindly loaned for 
the present work. It embodied a number 


of accessories designed to render its opera- 
tion automatic and to provide for stopping 
the test when the internal pressure fell to a 
predetermined point. Specially designed 
coupling holders were employed for mount- 
ing the test specimens the details of which 
are shown in Figure III. Provision was 
made through appropriate connections for 
placing the coupling under internal pres- 
sure. A diagramatic sketch showing the 
couplings and holders placed in position in 
the test machine is given in Figure IV. 

Cycling of the couplings was accom- 
plished through the rotation of a heavy 
drive screw carrying a right-hand thread 
at one end and a left-hand thread at the 
other, each engaging steel nuts which were 
welded to the two holder mountings, one 
on either side of the test coupling. The 
drive screw was actuated by a motor driven 
worm gear, its rotation forcing the cou- 
plings in or out of the holders according 
to its direction. An adjustable stop on 
one of the holder mountings actuated an 
operating lever of a switch in the motor 
reversing circuit thus causing reversal of 
the motor and changing the direction of 
rotation of the screw at the end of each one- 
half cycle. The desired amount of travel 
was secured by adjustment of the stop. 

After a satisfactory initial pressure test 
for tightness, the assembled test specimens 
were mounted for cycling and necessary 
adjustments made to secure a movement 
of 14 in. Care was taken to make certain 
that the minimum clearance between the 
ends of the holders was not less than %4 
to 14 in. mentioned above. Flexible tub- 
ing connections were made from the test 
specimen to a pressure gage and special 
limit switch so designed that a drop from 
the initial pressure to 80 Ibs. per sq.in. 
broke the motor circuit. 

In undertaking these tests the end point 
was first considered reached when a drop 
of 20 Ibs. internal pressure occurred. It 
was found as a result of the various tests 
conducted that in some instances a tendency 
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Fig. 4. Apparatus for longitudinal tests on boltless couplings 
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Chart 1. 


existed for the coupling to move or “creep” 
to a considerable extent from its original 
position on the holders. In view of this 
performance it was felt advisable to place 
a definite limit of 1 in. on the amount of 
such motion permitted and consider any 
movement in excess of this amount as in- 
dicating failure. Therefore, two distinct 
causes of failure were recorded. 

The results obtained on the different sam- 
ples of couplings under the longitudinal 
cycling tests are shown in Chart I. This 
has been arranged to indicate the number 
of cycles completed before failure took 
place due to either of the two conditions 
described and covers the average perform- 
ance of two individual samples of each 
size and type of coupling tested. 

The purpose originally in mind was to 
employ a considerably smaller number of 
cycles than the 2,000 finally selected. It 
was felt, however, that by extending their 
number much additional data could be se- 
cured on the performance of couplings 
which had satisfactorily passed the former 
end point. In a number of instances, how- 
ever, the specimens examined satisfactorily 
withstood the full 2,000 cycles. The first 
500 cycles were the most critical, the num- 
ber of failures gradually increasing from 
this point. 

Failures in most instances were due to 
loss in pressure. In a relatively few cases 


Performance of couplings under longitudinal 
cycling tests of VY. inch 


- 


failure due to “creep” of the couplings on 
the holders was noted although it was ob- 
served that this was restricted to certain 
types of couplings. From the performance 
observed it was felt that the tendency to 
“creep’’ was probably due to a slight in- 
equality of gasket pressure at the opposite 
ends of the coupling. When the test was 
first started the greater motion occurred at 
the gasket under the lower compression. As 
a greater wedging of the gasket was con- 
sidered to take place during compression 
than during expansion, the force exerted 
on the coupling by the holder in the loose 
gasket would be greater during the compres- 
sion half of the stroke than during the ex- 
pansion half, and thus the tendency toward 
movement occurred. In practically all cases 
where this action was observed, the cou- 
pling moved away from the holder on 
which most of the motion took place. There- 
fore this performance indicated the neces- 
sity of application of an equal torque to 
the two follower rings. 

The majority of the tests were made 
without application of any lubricant to the 
coupling holders in the assembly of the 
specimens. As the use of such lubricant 
was thought to assist in the seating of the 
gasket and thus reducing the possibility of 
a change taking place in the pressure at the 
gasket after a period of standing, some tests 
were conducted where the lubricant was 
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Chart 2. Performance of couplings under transverse cycling 


tests to metal-binding 


used. It was found, however, that ther 
sults in every case were not as satisfactoy 
as those obtained on couplings assembled 
without a lubricant. In addition the gs 
kets, on examination after testing, wer 
found to be damaged to a greater exitat 
than when no lubricant was employed. Ths 
condition, it was felt, might be caused 
the formation of a slight amount of ms 
or scale on the surface of the holder, du 
to the action of the water in the lubricant 

Time was evidently a factor in the pe 
formance of lubricated versus unlubricated 
specimens as one lubricated specimen ws 
found to be satisfactory after 2,000 gids 
of operation with no apparent damage ® 
the gaskets, the test being made shomty 
after assembly. Other tests made on & 
same coupling after a period of standing 
resulted in an early failure. Evidently i 
use of a lubricant was effective for a sit 
time only, so far as these particular 
were concerned, after which it produced 
opposite results. It was therefore felt # 
visable to conduct the remaining tests wi 
out employing any lubricant whatever ® 
aid in the assembly of the specimens. 

In the conduct of the transverse 
tests the coupling was made up using 
ard pipe in the manner previously 
After standing 24 hours or more the @ 
pling was rigidly clamped in a hort 
position to a mounting with one end of te 
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se free. This free end was then deflected 
on opposite sides of a center line 
4 point where metal binding took place, 
ie limiting angle having been previously 
bemined. In the case of the larger speci- 
particularly it was found advisable 
. estrain any longitudinal movement of 
with respect to the coupling as 
ise the internal pressure acting on the 
*r cross-section presented by the larger 
ings produced a tendency to failure due 
forcing of the pipe out of the coupling. 
Ail specimens were maintained under a 
of 100 lbs. per sq.in. at the start 
ithe test. Failure was considered to take 
nce when the pressure dropped to 90 
Is per sq.in., this figure being arbitrarily 
‘ected. An improvised test assembly con- 
ising of a motor driving a walking beam 
wugn the necessary speed reducing 
secanism and connections was employed 
ipproduce the deflections desired. 
Quart II shows the results of the trans- 
se qycling tests, arranged in form sim- 
ie to that used for Chart I. It will be 
derved that the comparative performance 
smuch better than that shown by the lon- 
sudinal tests. This seems quite logical 
a view of the fact that the test conditions 
ere less severe and no actual motion of 
ie pipe relative to the gasket took place. 
twill be observed that the couplings which 
hiked by the widest margin in the longi- 
niinal cycling tests also gave a similar per- 
jumance in the transverse tests, thus in- 
dating the inability of these types to 
ritstand the two test conditions imposed. 
















Majority Withstand Test 

fillowing the transverse cycling tests, 
it the Hiucesive maximum loads were applied to 
tisfactoy Pie free end of the pipe, with the coupling 
ssemblel damped rigidly in position, up to the point 
the ga (Bviere leakage occurred. The majority of 
ng, Wee Mie couplings tested withstood, without 
er exit Migs the maximum torque which could 
yed. Ths Mkapplied without deformation of the pipe. 
caused by @ attempt was made to continue the load- 
t of mut Mex past this point in such instances. 
Ider, due #% The final test imposed was one to de- 
bricant. sation by actual crushing of the cou- 
the per HME in a testing machine. The results in- 
lubricated Meaied that the couplings were highly 
men ws fe Sant to crushing action without the oc- 
00 odes meumne of leakage. This was particu- 
amage ® Me" ttue in the case of the smaller sizes. 
e shoth Mame coupling which failed by the wid- 
e on Me™ Margin in both the longitudinal and 

Sawerse cycling tests also showed the 
lently fe ES sistance to crushing. 
r a short the course of this study examination 
ular to HE" Made of several samples of joints re- 

teed after several years in service which 
» felt BEE Matributed by members of the super- 
esis wi MEE Committee. As only a limited num- 
atever © PE" boltless samples were available, sev- 


ons, Saf the bolted type were submitted. 
Tee ranged in sizes from 14% to 1) in. 






ng stand Seal couplings of both types which ap- 
jeserel MEME in the best condition were selected 
the ow © tests to destruction to determine the 
orzoat! fm load which it was necessary to 
nd of t a produce movement as well as the 
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total movement which took place before the 
joints leaked excessively. The application 
of a rather low maximum load was usually 
sufficient to start movement of the pipe out 
of the coupling. After movement started, 
the sample continued to elongate with a 
dropping load. In the majority of cases 
the greater movement took place at one 
joint. The total elongations, before sud- 
den release of pressure occurred, varied 
from slightly over 1 in. to 3 in., depending 
on individual specimens. 

Other samples submitted were disman- 
tled and the condition of the gaskets in- 
spected. About one-half were found in 
satisfactory shape while a number of the 
remainder were in poor condition with the 
gaskets much deformed. Little evidence of 
bonding of the gasket to the metal of the 
pipe or coupling could be determined. Sep- 
aration of the gaskets from the adjacent 
metal surface was readily effected upon 
dismantling the couplings. 

Based on the results of the different tests 
conducted, it appears that certain factors 
should be kept in mind to insure satisfac- 
tory performance. These include features 
not only of coupling and gasket design but 
their assembly as well. They will be briefly 
reviewed. 

It is felt that all couplings should pos- 
sess adequate length. The performance of 
the shorter couplings was not as favorable 
as that of the longer ones. The desirabil- 
ity of providing for close confining of the 
gasket material and the absence of voids 
into which the gasket material could “cold- 
flow’ was strongly emphasized by the re- 
sults of the tests. These also showed that 
presence of sharp edges on metallic sur- 
faces in contact with gaskets tended to cause 
damage to the gasket after repeated move- 
ments. In addition the necessity for ap- 
plication of adequate torque in the assem- 
bly of the gaskets in order that best results 
might be obtained was clearly indicated. 
As the ability of a joint to withstand leak- 
age in service depends largely on the proper 
confining of the gasket material and the 
maintenance of adequate pressure imposed 
during assembly, the advantage of insuring 
that both of these conditions are met will 
readily be apparent. 

In view of the severity of the test condi- 
tions imposed, particularly in the case of 
the longitudinal tests, it is believed that 
couplings capable of withstanding them 
successfully should prove satisfactory under 
service conditions. While in certain in- 
stances performance was unsatisfactory, rea- 
sons were usually apparent on analysis to 
indicate the causes for failures and to show 
ways and means in which they might be 
prevented. It is quite significant to observe 
that in spite of the wide difference in the 
test methods employed, as between the lon- 
gitudinal and transverse cycling tests, the 
same couplings gave the most unsatisfactory 
performance under each test condition. This 
it is believed indicates the desirability of 
certain modification in their construction 
which if embodied should result in greatly 
improving their performance, 
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Laboratories Listing Symbol 
Trade-Marked 


HE United States Patent Office on 

May 18 granted application of the 
American Gas Association for trade-mark 
registration of its Laboratories Listing Sym- 
bol. This emblem is employed for desig- 
nating gas appliance accessories which com- 
ply with applicable American Standard 
Listing Requirements. The action taken sup- 
plements trade-marking, somewhat over a 
year ago, of the Laboratories Approval Seal 
which is employed to designate gas appli- 
ances complying with respective American 
Standard Approval Requirements. 

The Laboratories Listing Symbol serves 
as the official marking of all certified acces- 
sories used on gas appliances such as ther- 
mostats, automatic pilots, burner valves, 
semi-rigid tubing and fittings and many 
others. 
winnie 


ASSOCIATION CONTRASTS 

Continued from page 283 
the secondary cracking of the hydrocarbon 
vapors produced by the primary distillation 
of coal, they did not understand the con- 
nection between the volume of free space 
and area and temperature of heated wall 
above the top of the charge in a retort and 
trouble with stopped standpipes, thick tar 
in hydraulic mains and naphthalene in the 
distribution system. So when the higher 
retort temperatures obtainable with the 
new recuperative benches resulted in such 
trouble many of them could not think of 
any way of avoiding it except to drop back 
to lower temperatures at the expense of re- 
tort yields. 

In contrast with this it is probable that 
ninety per cent of those at the 1940 lunch- 
eon were college men and that many had 
won postgraduate degrees and rejoiced in 
the title of “Doctor.” Also that all had at 
least a fair knowledge of chemistry and 
were well posted on two stage combustion 
and on the secondary cracking of hydro- 
carbon vapors. This comparison applies, 
of course, only to the Technical Section, 
since that is the counterpart of the Ameri- 
can Gas Light Association. Few of the 
members of the other Sections would have 
been eligible for it and this widening of 
eligibility forms another contrast between 
1888 and 1940 

It has been interesting for one actively 
connected with the gas business and gas as- 
sociations during all the fifty-two years to 
note these changes, especially since with 
reference to the associations in the first 
thirty of those years he can say with Aeneas 
“quorum magna pars fui.” 
















COMMERCIAL SALES CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 278) 
“Building Sales Through Dealer-Utility 
Cooperation,” E. J. Shermire, Detroit, 
Mich. 


“You should keep commercial gas equip- 
ment on your sales floor at all times, and 
hold frequent demonstrations to show your 
dealers the difference between modern, ap- 
proved equipment and just another stove,” 
admonished Mr. Shermire in suggesting 
methods of dealer-utility cooperation. “Fur- 
ther,”” he said, “I believe the gas company 
should make adjustments and do other serv- 
ice work on approved merchandise sold by 
dealers with the same willingness that they 
do on their own sales.” As for coopera- 
tion with the manufacturer, Mr. Shermire 
feels that the utility should, in view of the 
relatively small territory it serves, recognize 
the greater intensity of coverage it can 
supply as over and against the manufac- 
turer's representative who must cover large 
territories, sometimes several states. 


“A Case Study of Gas Summer Air Condi- 
tioning in Miami Beach,” C. D. Little- 
field, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Four outstanding air conditioning jobs 
in Miami Beach (two for comfort and two 
for process) involving direct dehumidifica- 
tion with gas equipment, were described by 
Mr. Littlefield to demonstrate the desir- 
ability of dehumidification in all Southern 
air conditioning. A 50 per cent relative 
humidity was found sufficient in an office 
building and in a night club, although in 
the latter considerably lower dry-bulb tem- 
peratures were necessary than in the former. 
In a warehouse where furniture, rugs, and 
the like are stored, a 60 per cent relative 
humidity with only incidental control of 
dry-bulb temperature was adequate, whereas 
in a seed company plant where dehumidi- 
fication was adapted to the retardation of 
pregermination due to high humidities, 46 
per cent relative humidity was required. 

In summary, Mr. Littlefield said that “it 
appears that humidity control has a defi- 
nite place in Florida air conditioning— 
accounting for better than 50 per cent of 
the total load, producing atmospheric con- 
ditions in which each person becomes more 
or less his own refrigeration plant by 
evaporation of personal moisture, permit- 
ting in commercial applications the most 
satisfactory level of moisture content for 
the well-being of product in the air condi- 
tioned space.” 


“Looking Forward With Commercial Gas 


Refrigeration,” George S. Jones, Jr., 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


As vice-president and general sales man- 
ager, Mr. Jones expressed the current feeling 
of Servel, Inc., with regard to the market, the 
product, and the selling program in the 
new field of commercial gas refrigeration. 
He emphasized the tremendous possibilities 
for the sale of gas service in the refrigerat- 
ing capacity-range embraced by Servel equip- 
ment, and in those territories where gas 
rates put us in advantageous competitive 
positions. It was brought out that refrig- 
eration sales to commercial enterprise 
should not be limited to the three water- 
cooled commercial units now available, but 
should also involve the sale of large domes- 
tic boxes. 


He announced, “We can look forward in 
the immediate future to stepping-up the 
capacities of our water-cooled commercial 
units to the extent of 10 to 20 per cent. 
. . . . In addition, we are only just now 
able to say that we do have an air-cooled 
unit which gives us more than 400 lbs. 

and we have made progress 
in the adaptation of our largest domestic- 
size unit for commercial application to cover 
a considerable part of the market that 
exists between the capacity of the current 
11-foot domestic box and the new 400 
Ibs. I.M.E. commercial equipment.” 

Therefore, it appears that commercial 
sales departments can now supply gas re- 
frigeration for any size job up to 1100 Ibs. 
I.M.E. Mr. Jones offered the full coopera- 
tion of his organization to utilities interested 
in developing careful market analyses, sales 
programs and rate studies in connection 
with anticipated new commercial refrigera- 
tion load—and suggested points of view 
to adopt in such planning. 


"What Our Industrial Gas Publicity and 
Advertising Programs Mean to You,” 
Harry W. Smith, Jr., New York, N.Y. 


To dramatize the sales job in behalf of 
gas-for-industry being performed by the 


advertising and publicity activities of 
A. G. A. Industrial Gas Section, Mr gi 
marked up giant enlargements of repre 
tive industrial gas advertising and 

ity articles by way of showing that % 
headline, every photograph, every : 
and every phrase is designed Specifically 
help you sell.” Each technique yoy USe ig 
personal sales activity has its ¢o 

in “‘selling-in-print,” he asserted, The yo} 
ume of industrial gas publicity and adver 
tising done by the Association was 
lated in terms of “5,664,000 Printed sal 
talks (ads or editorial features) per 
figuring only one reader for each Copy of 
each magazine in which our type-sellng 
appears. 


Some 180 men from 23 states attend! 
the Conference, held in the South for the 
first time since the inception of this anny 
feature in 1933. Sessions were presided 
over by Franklin T. Rainey, chairman ¢ 
the Section; H. Carl Wolf, vice-chairman ¢ 
the Section; Charles W. Gale, Knoxville 
Tenn., and Arthur M. Apmann, Det 
Conn. 





Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Research Engineer, 13 years’ chemical and 
physical laboratory experience on pipe coat- 
ings, corrosion, gums, paints, metals, water, 
oils, coke—all materials used in production 
and distribution and utilization of gas plus 
gas plant control and research. Graduate 
Chemical Engineer, married (36). 1366. 


Advertising and sales promotion man, accus- 
tomed to handling entire operation, with ad- 
ditional advertising agency experience. Out- 
standing record of success extending over 
ten years. Important committee posts. Now 
employed. Interested in responsible posi- 
tion with utility or manufacturer. Best of 
references. 1 


Distribution Superintendent or Engineer: Eight 
years’ experience with leading natural and 
manufactured gas companies on operation, 
maintenance, pressure control, appliance 
testing and servicing, customer service and 
appliance educational activities. Graduate 
engineer (B.S. and M.S. degrees); now em- 
ployed; excellent references; (35) married. 

5. 


Twenty years’ experience in utility field— 
Customer’s accounting (all installations), 
customer accounting cost surveys and anal- 
yses, personnel and educational d-rection, 
employee and public relations. 1376. 


Sales executive with background of sales pro- 
motion—merchandising—dealer helps—publi- 
city experience—thorough knowledge of co- 
ordinating all phases of marketing—harnes- 
sing energies of dealers behind planned pro- 
motions—ability to plan, direct and execute, 
have produced outstanding results. Good per- 
sonality (33) married—highest caliber refer- 
ences. 1377. 


Sales promotion man for large distributor of 
gas appliances desirous of making change. 
Past three years devoted codieniee to pro- 
motion gas refrigeration—Establishing deal- 
ers, training retail salesmen, holding sales 
meetings—trailer activities and carrying out 
all promotions. Best references as to ability 
and character. 1378. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Treasurer-comptroller desires connection ir 
utilization of experience gained in twee 
years of financial management covering di 
phases of holding, management and operatin 
company activity. Versatile, aggressive, & 
cellent financial background and re 
excellent health. Will consider duties s 
assistant at reasonable remuneration mil 
ability proven. (40) 1379. 


Advertising-public relations. Four years « 
perience preparing institutional, appliam 
advertising and publicity for utilities nal 
parts United States. Planned budgets, schet 
ules, dealer cooperative campaigns. 
customer surveys; rate, industrial and om 
munity development advertising. Prepart 
sales literature and newspaper, ¢m ; 
manual, training courses. Married (2). Gt 
lege graduate. Location immaterial. @& 


Publicity—Public Relations—Experienced ms, 
eleven years newspaper and press assitr 
tion background, plus nine years active 
varied publicity and public relations sm 
for trade associations and corporat 
Widely traveled; excellent contacts. Al 
conversant with all phases of work 
ing house organ editing, dealer and o& 
sumer relations, etc. (40) 1381. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Salesman wanted for Iowa and Nebraska © 
ritory, by one of the largest manufac 
of coal, oil and gas-fired heating am # 
conditioning equipment. Give complete? 
formation and photo in first letter. GM 


Engineer wanted with practical knowledg © 
heating and air conditioning equipmem) * 
stallation work, and control apparatth # 
large nationally known manufacture ee 
oil and gas-fired heating and air . 
equipment. Give complete information # 
first letter, including photo, if 4 
0348. 


Manufacturer of gas air conditioners, gas be 
ers, and prefabricated ducts has ‘i 
open for manufacturers’ repres rt 
Metropolitan New York and New Eogiani 
Liberal commissions. No objection @ 
competing lines. 0349. 
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1940 Advisory Council 


F. M. BANKS 
C. E. BENNETT 
C. W. BENNETT 
H. C. CooPEerR 


W. E. DERWENT 
MERRILL N. DAvis 


H. L. FARRAR 


F. L. GriFFITH 


RoBerT W. HENDEE. . .Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Newark, N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pic CUTMRELL. . 2. 62 645-3 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Bradford, Pa. 
Hi: A, BRRMANN . 5 cs oa New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
P. Be. S3OGROIN os eee er Boston, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill. 


F. A. LYDECKER 
R. L. MANIER 

N. C. McGowEN 
F. X. METTENET 
D. H. MITCHELL 


Newark, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Shreveport, La. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wm. MOELLER, JR 
B. J. MULLANEY 
HENRY OBERMEYER 
JAMES F. POLLARD 
J. V. PosTLes 

W. FRANK ROBERTS 
J. F. RooNEy 

OTTO SNYDER 

W. E. STEINWEDELL......... Cleveland, Ohio 
JOHN K. SWANSON........ Saskatoon, Canada 
FRANK H. TREMBLY, JR Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEORGE E. WELKER 


Seattle, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 








C. W. HUNTER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. R. WEYMOUTH 


Oil City, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 





AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres—Frank H. Adams, Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio 

Exec. Sec—C. W. Berghorn, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—J. B. McNary, Canadian Me- 
ter Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric As- 
sociation 

Pres.—E. P. Prezzano, Westchester 
Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—F. F. Ing- 
wall, Binghamton Gas Works, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Sec.—George H. Smith, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—E. F. Kelly, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.—Jack Abbey, Room 608, IIli- 
nois Building, Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres—E. C. Weston, Indiana Gas 
Utilities, Richmond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr—H. Wayne Thornburg, Cen- 
tral Indiana Gas Co., Anderson, 
Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—Dean W. Flowers, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—J. A. Stoll, Baltimore Transit 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec_—W. D. Haley, 16 Carroll Ave., 
Takoma Park, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—C. B. Dushane, Jr., American 
Meter Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres—B. C. Adams, The Gas Serv- 
ice Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 
Pres.—J. A. Weiser, The Newport 
Gas Light Co., Newport, R. I. 
Exec. Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 

Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Pres.—Frank H. Darlington, Peoples 
Gas Co., Glassboro, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr—H. A. Sutton, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Ce., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres.—T. C. Jones, The Delaware 
Gas Co., Delaware, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Pres.—Frank B. Long, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 

Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—A. E. Holloway, San Diego 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—M. A. Boylan, Scranton-Spring 
Brook Water Service Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association 

Pres —W. H. Haupt, Acme Drill- 
ing Co., Coudersport, Pa, 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—C. B. Wilson, Arkansas Lou- 
isiana Gas Co., Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. 

Sec.-Tr—L. L. Baxter, Arkansas 
Western Gas Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—A. P. Gale, Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co., Madison, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Treasurer 


WALTER C. BECKJORD 
T. J. STRICKLER 
GEORGE F. MITCHELL 
ERNEST R. ACKER 
Managing Director ALEXANDER FORWARD 
Secretary KURWIN R. BOYES 
Director, Publicity-Advtg. .............. C. W. PERSON 


Chairman, Publicity and Advtg. Committee.C. A. TATTERSALL................ 
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